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THE PROBLEM OF FRANCE 


_ the capitulation of France, many books, written 
from various points of view, have been published with the 
object of describing and explaining the causes—political, 
military, and social—of the defeat. Much less appears to have 
been written on the meaning of that defeat and its importance 
for the future; yet it is these aspects of the tragedy that are 
vitally important. 

The writer of this article can claim no special qualifications 
for dealing with this subject. He has had no direct contact 
with French political life, and no sources of information save 
those open to one who has long been interested in France, its 
history, and its literature. But during a residence of several 
years in French Colonies and of nearly two years in Paris ended 
by the débacle, he enjoyed close fellowship with keenly intelli- 
gent and observant Englishmen who had lived long under the 
French Flag, some of them with French connections, and with 
certain French friends. 

With this reservation, he has thought it right to give, in 
this Review, his own impressions of recent events, for two 
reasons. First, because the Methodist Church, with its long 
and honourable record of evangelical and evangelistic work in 
France, and its existing churches there, is still, and always 
must be, directly interested in the future of that country; and 
secondly, because it is impossible to envisage any satisfactory 
and permanent reconstruction of Europe in which the great 
and special gifts of the French people shall not be free to make 


their contribution to the general welfare of mankind. 
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In his Histoire de France, Jacques Bainville sees his count 
continually threatened by alternate pressure from the west 
(England) and from the east. Pressure from the west has ceased: 
that from the east remains. It is the lack, on the north-east, 
of a strong defensible natural frontier, that has facilitated three 
invasions by a predatory Germany within seventy years. The 
position of Paris, at the western end of the Great European 
Plain, while of great advantage in times of peace, has always 
made the capital vulnerable in time of war. What Paris, 
although it is not really representative of the spirit of France, 
means to the Frenchman to-day is seen by the fact that, rather 
than have it bombarded, the Government abandoned it in 
June, 1940, and declared it an open town, after having promised 
to defend it to the last. French policy has had every justifica- 
tion for seeking security. Whether or not a really sincere and 
fruitful understanding with Germany has ever been possible 
of recent years, it is perhaps impossible to say. After what 
France has suffered, and is still suffering at Germany’s hands, 
no such understanding will be possible for years to come. 

What of relations between France and England? In spite of 
my happy relations with French people, I cannot but feel that 
the ‘Entente Cordiale’ was an arrangement dictated by political 
necessity, and not a real friendship. The English and French 
national characters are so different, and there is so much mis- 
conception and misunderstanding on both sides, that it will be 
a difficult task to bridge the gulf between them. Apart from 
the general outlook on life influenced by racial origins and diver- 
gent religious history, the penetrating French intelligence, 
with its worship of logic, and its passion for having everything 
in black and white, cannot easily come to terms with the prac- 
tical English common sense, with its love of compromise, and its 
reluctance to mortgage its future freedom of action. The in- 
tense individualism of the Frenchman has always made it 
difficult for him to work in a team, and has had its effect in 
international arrangements. 

I have found, too, that Frenchmen find it difficult to under- 
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stand our political system, and especially the devolution of 
authority and the status of our Dominions. France has 
colonies, but no Dominions. Certain dependencies have direct 
representation in the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate; and 
government of the French Empire is largely centralized in the 
Ministries in Paris. 

The Chamber of Deputies, elected by universal manhood 
suffrage, is perhaps more representative of the nation than is 
the Senate, which is elected on a restricted suffrage, and has 
generally been held to reflect the views of the upper bour- 
geoisie and the interests of private property and big business. 
There is one glaring defect in the Constitution that has had 
serious consequences. A President of the Council (Premier) 
defeated in the Chamber cannot ask the President of the 
Republic for a dissolution of Parliament in order to appeal to 
the country. This was the cause of the fall of M. Doumergue’s 
government. Once elected, Parliament is supreme for the legal 
duration of its tenure, whatever change may occur in the 
national sentiment during that time. Conflict between the 
chambers is not infrequent; and, as few governments have had 
a clear majority, and measures have to be passed by means of 
bargaining for votes with shifting parties and the many 
‘groups’ into which members are divided, any consistent policy 
either in home or foreign affairs, is made very difficult, if not 
impossible. The instability of French governments has been 
a standing cause of international difficulties. 

Since the last war, France has been divided against herself. 
We in England have, perhaps, little realized how deeply 
France had been wounded. The French certainly think so. 
Her falling birthrate, the loss of enormous numbers of men, the 
devastation of some of her richest areas, the immense problems 
of reconstruction and resettlement of dispersed populations, 
set up conditions that foreigners have incompletely understood. 
And while, as after the 1870 war, France showed a wonderful 
power of recuperation, the country’s restoration was a task for 
a united nation, led by men of deep insight, unimpeachable 
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patriotism, and political probity. It is a main cause of France’s 
tragedy that such men were few. 

During recent years there has been, in several sections of 
society, a marked weakening of republican sentiment, in part, 
at least, due to and fostered by alien influences. It is not 
generally realized in England that, of all European countries, 
France has harboured the greatest foreign population. Naturali- 
zation has been far too widely and too easily granted. One can- 
not but praise the generous treatment accorded by France to 
political refugees; but this motley population of foreign 
origin has provided opportunities of subversive influence of 
which certain Powers were not slow to avail themselves, 
Nor, unfortunately, were native-born traitors lacking. 
‘Fifth Column’ activities were organized to the last detail. 

The story of French political life in the last decade is, very 
largely, one of sordid political intrigue, in which, far too often, 
patriotism was forgotten in the interest of personal ambition. 
Divergences between British and French foreign policy in the 
effort to assure security were a source of misunderstanding and 
mistrust. Mr. Churchill’s eleventh-hour offer of a combined 
British and French citizenship, of which we, who were in France 
till the beginning of August, 1940, heard nothing till our arrival 
in England, would not, one fears, have commended itself to 
the bulk of the French people, had they been given the oppor- 
tunity of considering it. 

There is no room here to do more than call attention to the 
constant labour unrest, unintentionally aggravated by the 
short-lived triumph of the ‘Popular Front’ under Léon Blum, 
frequent financial crises, and vacillation in home politics; but 
room must be found for a few words on the growth of French 
Fascism, now triumphant at Vichy, in which the Action 
Frangaise was particularly active. Under cover of a protest 
against corruption, the real attack was directed against the 
republican and democratic régime, taking overt action in the 
abortive rising of February 6, 1934. When M. Blum dis- 
solved the Fascist leagues, they were immediately organized 
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as political parties. In 1937 some prominent names were 
involved in the Cagoulard conspiracy. By that time many in 
the middle classes, which had undergone great changes since 
1914, were moving, more or less consciously, in the direction of 
Fascism, and the fear of Socialist Democratic government had 
led many capitalists to support the movement. The drift to- 
wards Fascism was helped by the daily and weekly Press. 
Errors committed by the Socialist Party, and the almost open 
disloyalty of the Communists, in direct relation with the 
Comintern, helped on general demoralization. 

When general mobilization was ordered there was little 
popular enthusiasm for war. The nation accepted it as inevit- 
able, and hoped that, this time, a definite settlement of 
accounts with Germany would be reached. ‘II faut en finir’ 
expressed the general attitude. Paris rapidly emptied. Thou- 
sands of women and children were evacuated. Almost every 
other shop was shut, with the notice ‘Closed because of mobili- 
zation’. To this one enthusiast had added ‘Reopening on the 
first day of victory’. The Archbishop of Paris, the late Cardinal 
Verdier, caused huge posters to be put up everywhere, appeal- 
ing to all Christian people for united prayer and effort to 
obtain a righteous peace—an appeal that, save for one char- 
acteristically Roman phrase, any Protestant minister would 
have gladly signed. 

As time wore on, and ‘cette dréle de guerre’ showed no signs 
of danger to Paris, the city filled again, many shops were re- 
opened, often by the wives of mobilized men, and for several 
months life there was almost normal. Supplies of food were 
plentiful, and only sugar—and that not till a late date—was 
rationed. Mobilization had been carried too far, and the 
Government had soon to face a shortage of labour in munition 
and other factories, and in agriculture, to release men from the 
army, and to appeal for additional workers. 

After May 10, 1940, refugees poured into the city from the 
north, and were well and sympathetically dealt with by various 
public and private organizations. 
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Meanwhile, deep-lying causes were working the country’s 
undoing. ‘France’, a vivacious Provengal said in our hearing, 
‘has been like a house with a splendid facade, apparently not 
only beautiful but strong. Yet all the while, unseen, white 
ants are eating away the woodwork, and it is really only a 
mere shell. When the shock comes it crumbles into dust.’ 
The comparison is just. 

One main cause of the collapse was the faulty strategy of the 
General Staff, based on a blind faith in the impregnability 
of the Maginot Line. One cannot but sympathize with General 
Gamelin’s feeling ‘Je suis avare du sang francais’, but there is 
evidence to the effect that an attack in force made immediately 
Hitler entered Poland would have been successful. I think it 
was generally expected. In the event, the threat to Saar- 
brucken never developed, and all gains made in advance of the 
Maginot Line, in the Forest of Warndt and elsewhere, were 
abandoned. Events proved that the Maginot Line was 
impregnable as far as it went, for it was not forced, but turned, 
and troops held out in it for nearly a fortnight after the 
Armistice; but it did not go far enough. All my inquiries as 
to why it had not been continued to the sea met with a shrug 
of the shoulders, and the reply, ‘Pour ne pas froisser Léopold’. 
Whether that was the real reason, it is impossible to say. What 
is certain is that there had long been a deep divergence of 
opinions in the General Staff. Against Gamelin’s policy of 
static defence, General de Gaulle had long been urging attack 
with motorized forces. It is one of the ironies of history that 
Hitler’s tactics in Poland were founded on the principles laid 
down by de Gaulle in a book written some time before the war, 
for the purpose of urging their adoption in the French Army, 
and brilliantly demonstrated by de Gaulle himself near Laon 
and Abbeville in May, 1940. There is no evidence that the Staff 
used their nine months’ respite to study the Polish campaign 
and devise methods to meet the tactics employed in it. 

When the blow fell, it fell just where it should have been 
expected, and where the best of the French armies, and not the 
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weakest, should have been stationed to meet it. As the cam- 
paign progressed, defects in supply of planes, A.A. guns, tanks, 
ammunition, etc., became evident, and treachery played its 
foul part in the defeat. Here it must be emphasized that the 
fault did not lie with the French soldiers in the ranks. Many of 
them, and many officers too, fought splendidly, even in the 
terrifying initial German onslaught; and when the first shock 
had passed, the French armies, as a whole, fought with dogged 
courage, often under terrible conditions. The main responsibility 
is that of the General Staff. 

Meanwhile, behind the lines, political corruption and intrigue 
were rife. It would serve no useful purpose here to exhibit a 
Rogues’ Gallery of politicians; the mere mention of men like 
Laval, Bonnet, and Baudoin is enough. It is no wonder that 
the nation distrusted its political leaders, although, when he 
succeeded Daladier as Premier, one gained the impression that 
Paul Reynaud had sufficient strength and could command 
enough support to save the situation. He might have suc- 
ceeded, had Weygand helped him, and had his effort and his 
undoubted patriotism not been nullified by determined defeat- 
ists at Tours and Bordeaux. So France capitulated. 

The Armistice found us at Limoges, where we were obliged 
to spend five weeks before we were able to get permission to 
leave the country. This is not the place to tell of our doleful 
odyssey from Paris, which we left just before the German 
occupation; but our experiences on the roads, in refugee shelters, 
and in military trains, and later on, in the streets, shops, and 
queues at Limoges, gave us valued opportunities of talks with 
people of different strata of French society. Certain definite 
impressions remain. 

As far as one could judge, the first effect of the Armistice, 
though it is doubtful if its terms have even yet been fully made 
known, was one of relief. The cessation of hostilities and the 
barbarities that had accompanied them, seemed almost too 
good to be true. People seemed to think that the Armistice 
meant Peace. It was only when it was realized that two thirds 
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of France, and those the richest, were in the occupation of the 
barbarians, and that two million Frenchmen were prisoners of 
war, while the alien grip was daily tightening over ‘unoccupied’ 
France, that people began to understand the dimensions of 
the tragedy that had befallen them. 

It would seem that few Frenchmen had thought that Britain 
could and would fight the war out to a victorious end. It is not 
too much to say that we witnessed, in some at least, the awaken. 
ing of hope. Contrary to our expectations, the bombardment 
of the French fleet at Oran did not, as far as we could see, 
arouse lasting resentment against Britain, although it caused 
shock and bewilderment at first. 

It is probable that Marshal Pétain’s prestige was the only 
possible rallying-point for a government; and, at first, the 
cloak of national repentance, the promised purging of abuses 
and the programme of reconstruction, blinded men’s eyes to 
the essentially foreign and disloyal Fascism of the Laval 
régime. When we left France the government still professed 
to be French. All the world knows its true character now. 

If one thought that the men of Vichy really represented the 
French people, one would be without hope for the future. It 
cannot be too strongly stated that they do not. What has 
fallen, what has collapsed, is not France. It is a body of corrupt 
politicians and a military clique, some of whose members are 
more than suspected of disloyalty to their country, a clique 
that, at best, was guilty of inertia and stupidity. 

It is a political system that has been tried and found want- 
ing, or perhaps it would be truer to say that a political system, 
with certain obvious defects, has not been faithfully worked. 
The Republic has not implemented its motto ‘Liberté, 
Fgalité, Fraternité’. Not all of this can be laid to the charge 
of the French nation. Over fifty per cent of the people are 
directly engaged upon the land, many as proprietors, and, 
though largely inarticulate, they love their country. So, in 
spite of subversive elements mentioned above, do most of the 
bourgeoisie. Everywhere in France are to be found multitudes 
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of respectable, kindly, honest, hard-working folk, who ask but 
jittle from life in the way of pleasure or relaxation, home-loving 
and very Closely knit together in the bond of the family. 
Surely this is a foundation upon which a great future may be 
built. 

How far the Roman Church, with its essential authoritarian- 
im which may or may not conflict with its old spirit of 
Gallican independence, may help a real rebirth of France must 
be left to others, better informed than myself, to determine. 
But, as I see it, the problem of France’s future is largely that 
of leadership. This is a question of character, which is itself a 
religious question. It may be that Protestantism has failed in 
that it has not sought deliberately to train leaders. Be that as 
it may, unless France learns that it is only righteousness that 
‘exalteth a nation’, she can never rise to true greatness. If she 
learns that lesson, the day may well come when all the world 


will be her debtor. 
HERBERT L. BISHOP 





A PLEA FOR PASTORALIA 


r these bewildering days Theology is not hailed as she was 
formerly by the proud title, ‘Queen of the Sciences’. Her 
courtiers do not crowd together as they once did, and she is 
not recognized in the market-place. In University processions, 
it is true, she is given pre-eminence. The Doctor of Divinity 
still walks ahead of his brother of Law or Medicine, but the 
parvenu of Science must recognize his brief history by his 
position in the rear. That subtle and truthful symbolism js 
lost upon the world at large. Unheeded, the Bedels walk in 
solemn duty, but the ever-rolling High bears its latest flood of 
mechanized transport away, while of the casual attention to 
the University Sermon at Cambridge Miss Macaulay has sung: 

As I walked in Petty Cury on Trinity Day, 

While the cuckoos in the fields did shout, 


Right through the city stole the breath of the may, 
And the scarlet doctors all about 


Lifted up their heads to sniff at the breeze, 
And forgot they were bound for Great St. Mary’s 
To listen to a sermon from the Master of Caius, 
And ‘How balmy’, they said, ‘the air is!’ 

Plain truth breaks slowly upon the minds of men fondly 
prejudiced, and most of us whose life is centred upon religion 
cannot easily grasp how great is the gulf between the majority 
of our fellow-countrymen and ourselves. The old, medieval 
distinction between the religious and the laity has reappeared, 
with this difference, that then both religious and laity were 
counted among the faithful. 

The alienation between the Church and the world can be 
seen even in the matter of speech. The words we use are 
familiar; they fit us like our own skin, so that, while depending 
upon them for our life, we are not aware of their existence. 


What is thus true of religious vocabulary is true of our habits 
388 
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of life. But general interest in religion has waned, even among 
churchgoers. It is a long time since one heard heated discus- 
sion among Church members that was started by a purely 
doctrinal sermon. A sermon must now be topical to stir 
argument; but, as a boy, I used to marvel at the amount of 
time occupied on a Monday morning by busy laymen still 
diagnosing and championing arguments which had been 
started by a sermon the day before. 
Go it Justice, go it Mercy; 
Go it Hotspur, go it Percy! 

But in the rank and file to-day there is small acquaintance 
with those doughty opponents in the theological lists. Yet if 
we have ears to hear, there is much to heed. Here are three 
instances of dissatisfaction. A well-educated and devout lady 
said to the writer recently: ‘I wish opening prayers at public 
worship this morning had not been couched in such phrases as, 
“the multitude of Thy endless mercies’’.’ A leading layman, 
himself an educationalist, said to theological students that he 
had been appalled at the way in which a man, late in middle 
life and in dire spiritual need, had come to church, but had 
gone away no whit the better because the language of the 
sermon had no meaning for him. The third is the declamation 
of a local preacher that men needed the plank of faith and not 
theological sawdust. 

Now it is obvious that religion has a right to her own 
language for specific purposes of discussion and definition, 
even of devotion. It is not wholly the fault of the theological 
college or the parson that people say they do not understand 
what is said to them; and it can be retorted with perfect 
fairness that newspaper readers who jib violently at phrases 
and words which smack of the schools and convey shades of 
meaning they do not easily perceive, themselves gulp down 
gobbets of jargon from those who discourse ‘scientifically’. It 
seems, on the face of it, absurd to complain about simple words 
like ‘faith’, ‘grace’, and ‘sin’ and to swallow avidly ‘relativity’, 
‘relevance’ (a hard-driven jade, this!) ‘synthesis’, ‘inferiority 
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complex’, and ‘ideological incompatibility’. The musician, 
the lawyer, the scientist have each a right to their own terms: 
and those who would move freely with them must speak their 
tongue. The theologian has the same right. But the world 
where the pastor, as distinct from the lecturer, works is not 
one in which he can make many conditions. The lecturer 
expects that his students will learn the shade of meaning which 
he implies in the use of a particular word. In the same morn- 
ing a student, going from the English lecture to the Philosophy 
class, may hear the words ‘idealist’ and ‘realist’ used in very 
different ways. But the adjustment looked for in the under- 
graduate is not to be expected from ‘the man in the pew’. If 
a worshipper does not immediately understand the meaning 
of the words necessary for divine worship, he must either be 
very dull of heart as well as slow of hearing (he often complains 
that he cannot hear!) or else there is something wrong with 
the conduct of the service. It was a well-known slogan in a 
London business house that the customer was always right. 
The man in the pew is not always right; but if some, at least, 
of his needs are not studied, he will leave the pew and become 
a man in the street; and then he is farther off than ever. 

Moreover, there is a future to be thought of in the days after 
the war. Ideas in plenty are circulated concerning the re- 
building of cities, the placing of churches in them occupies the 
attention of wary ecclesiastical strategists; but the supreme 
thing is, that where there are churches there shall also be men 
who bite home upon life. What has so far been inferred 
regarding the language of religious practice therefore leads to 
the plea for more and better pastoral teaching. 

In the days when theology was obviously queen, many of 
our modern titles were not invoked; but now, in not a few halls 
and colleges the student, when he speaks of theology, only 
thinks of Systematic Theology. The Cinderella of theology is 
Pastoralia. If a man must give up Hebrew or Pastoral 
Theology, then let it be Pastoral Theology that is sacrificed: 
after all, it is a subject that can be ‘picked up’. So can shoot- 
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ing and swimming. But there is a right way to handle a gun, 
and it can be taught, while many a man has been drowned 
in trying to teach himself to swim. Now and then a man’s 
effectiveness as a student fails him lamentably as a minister; 
and many men come near to failure through a floundering 
start. 

Nothing can be of greater importance than to procure the 
best possible instruction for men in the practical application 
of that sound body of doctrine which they should acquire in 
college. It is absurd to think of medical training stopping 
short of hours spent in the hospital diligently watching and 
helping skilled exponents in the art of healing; it is fantastic 
to think of breeding a Bradman by booklore and not by 
batting practice; but there are hundreds of ordained men in 
the Christian ministry who did not really know what their 
profession involved until they found themselves in their first 
church. 

Effective pastoral theology must have, as its basis, a 
thoroughly instructed mind, since the proclamation of the 
knowledge and love of God should be the aim of the ministry. 
In the other branches of Christian learning we seek the truth: 
in pastoral theology we seek to know how best we can mediate 
that truth. The article on the subject in the Catholic Ency- 
clopaedia hits off this relationship neatly in a sentence: 


Pastoral theology begins where the other theological sciences leave 
off; takes the results of them all and makes these results effective for 


the salvation of souls. 

The salvation of souls! Every subject taught in a theo- 
logical college (as distinct from a university) has that as its 
avowed object. If there ever was such a thing as art for art’s 
sake, there never can be such a thing as theology for theology’s 
sake in a house where men are trained for the Christian 
ministry. It follows, therefore, that the teaching of pastoralia 
is of supreme significance. Yet many ministers hold it as the 
chief defect in their training that they were not helped as they 
might have been in this direction. 
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For several years the present writer has made it his business 
to talk with representative ministers in towns and villages, and 
has attended retreats and conferences where the practical 
work of the pastor has been under review. ‘Talking shop’ is 
one of the chief joys of the parson. It would be foolish to 
make general complaint if deficiencies in a man’s equipment 
were discovered only among ministers who were at the same 
college or hall, or even among those of one denomination or 
tradition. My aim has been to generalize from the results of 
many private talks with old and young men as well as from 
public conversations, and the friends who have given me the 
benefit of their views have been members of all the chief 
denominations. A published essay would not be the place in 
which to pillory the faults of any church or college. But it is 
the place where this can be stated—that the only kind of 
Christian ministers who have made no sort of suggestion as to 
the need of more and better instruction in pastoralia have 
been Roman Catholics; and it may well be that only their 
strong loyalty and discipline, combined with the immunity 
from criticism by the rank and file which is enjoyed by their 
ecclesiastical system, prevented them from frank admission 
of certain needs. Among all the others—Anglicans of all 
types, Presbyterians and Congregationalists, Methodists and 
Baptists, in one way or another men have said that they could 
have avoided mistakes and gone forward with their ministry 
to greater advantage if they had received better tuition in 
this practical application of divinity to life. On the more 
purely academic side of their training less criticism has been 
directed, unless it happened that specialization had robbed 
a man of tuition in pastoralia from which fellow-students had 
obviously benefited. 

It is not only by the confession of need on the part of 
ministers working in average charges that one becomes aware 
of the urgency of this theme. Really effective leaders—in 
important positions in their towns, districts, or dioceses—know 
it. Riding one day to a conference with a dignitary of the 
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Anglican Church whose intimate friendship I enjoyed, I 
chaffed him lightly that he must soon be called to the Bench 
of Bishops. He turned the jest seriously. ‘No! If, under God, 
| could have a place where I could have a hand in training 

sons for their actual job, I would reckon that to be of more 
immediate good than any bishopric. I might have to get 
somebody else to teach them their theology, but I do think 
| could make them see what counts for most in their job. 
Iam sick of misfits and inefficiency that could have been 
avoided.’ The problem of the unplaceable man, the unwanted 
minister, is often due to the students who would not heed, or 
were not told, the daily duties of their future life. 

Even more obvious are complaints made by the laity when 
the hungry sheep look up and are not fed. 

All this is well enough known. But what can be done 
about it? 

An evangelist with a world-wide reputation, himself a 
Congregationalist, told me that his own initial remedy would 
be that, unless a man had previously done so, he would not 
allow him to proceed from college to a pastorate unless he 
first spent twelve months away from home, earning his own 
living. His argument was, that time spent thus would give 
sympathy and knowledge, plus an ordeal of temptation, it 
would free a man’s mind from religious clichés and brace him 
for all his future spiritual contacts, adding weight to his 
authority. It is a point worth making, especially when one 
recalls the years spent by the Carpenter of Nazareth among 
ordinary folk, and that Paul was so closely in touch with a 
craft. Many men in the Forces, and even some pacifists, are 
now gaining such experience, and from among them we shall 
find our students after the war. Their problem, it may be, 
will be to appreciate the value of much which, at first glance, 
seems only academic. Yet those of us who remember the 
rapture of coming back to books and hours of study after 
years in camp, trench or ship, will not be disposed to fear their 
lack of application or the quality of their minds. Many dons 
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recall the joy they had in teaching men rather than boys when 
every University was crowded in the autumn of 1919. It is, 
joy that will return, but one which will bring heavy work ang 
responsibility to those entrusted with it. 

Apart from what war has caused, of late years even ip 
churches which desire University training from candidates for 
ordination, many theological students had previous contact 
with the world in business, while a survey of what students 
do in the vacation is sufficient to show that most young men 
to-day are not lacking in practical experience. During long 
vacations they have gone to sea, or worked on farms, lived in 
the slums or helped to run camps for the unemployed. The 
teacher of pastoralia in the future will therefore start with 
that much general advantage over some of his more distant 
predecessors. 

But what sort of man is the teacher? It is here we come to 
the secret of the whole matter. The men who are the best 
parish parsons in England and Scotland, circuit ministers and 
pastors of congregations, owe much to their elders. They 
learned their job partly in college and then, more intensively, 
in almost daily contact with an older man whom they helped 
as curate, probationer, or assistant. Of this relationship 
nothing can be written here except to acknowledge the 
immense debt all churches owe to the men who have deeply 
appreciated their responsibility as teachers and brothers when 
men fresh from college came to work with them. This relation- 
ship is of unique value—and unhappy is the man who has no 
ardent affection for his first senior colleague in the ministerial 
life. It is no more than stark truth to admit that nearly all the 
practical application of religion to life which young ministers 
have learned has come in this way. Its unique importance will 
not diminish; but there is no guarantee in any church that every 
man going out from college can have such help; in some 
denominations it is next door to impossible, and with the 
shrinkage in the number of ministers, isolation is inevitable 
for a large number of young men. Therefore something 
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definite should be attainable in student days so that men may 
go out modestly confident in their equipment. 

In college, the first essential feature of good pastoral 
teaching is the establishment of real friendship between tutor 
and pupil. A phrase in the obituary notice of the late Professor 
Goudge, printed in The Oxford Magazine, sums up such a 
teacher’s achievement: ‘He used his indefatigable energy in 
transmitting theology from the university to the market place.’ 
It must never be forgotten, this transmission without which all 
divinity remains barren. The teacher must have the heart of 
a pastor, a lover of men who will be with them as much from 
delight as from duty. Pastoral theology can be taught in the 
class-room, but never only there. That the teacher should be 
approachable is most necessary. I recall dining in an Anglican 
college from which many of the best-trained men in England 
have gone to their life’s work. They looked upon their 
Principal as an older brother; he was privy to their jokes 
because he was the one to whom they could come with all 
their private problems, for guidance regarding their inner life, 
for help when in doubt concerning their vocation and many of 
those difficulties which recur in young men on whose minds 
truth breaks disturbingly. The gulf which yawns between the 
High Table and the Junior Common Room in a college of the 
University is fatal to the atmosphere of the house of divinity. 
Duty and discipline are keys to the Christian life, but the 
master-key is love. It is a tragedy of the first magnitude for 
the would-be minister when he discovers there is no spon- 
taneous response to his timid approaches, no time for his small 
difficulties, in the man whose work it should be to lead him 
to find his powers and dedicate them. 

To speak of a teacher of pastoral theology who is a recluse 
is as absurd as to praise a shepherd who never gets out to the 
fields. ‘Please, when I am here, let me be your curate’, was 
the request of a very learned but humble professor to the 
rector of a village near which he had a holiday bungalow. It 
has been complained that inevitably life in college must 
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narrow down a man’s sympathies and understandings of 
ordinary folk: it is a gross mistake unless the man living in 
college wants it so, and then he should be pitchforked back 
into ‘the secular priesthood’; for a theological college is not a 
monastery. But, to prevent staleness, let him prescribe for 
himself work of precisely the kind he advocates—let him 
preach, visit the sick, talk with men and women of their work, 
and if he can, let him sometimes use part of a vacation to-be 
the pastor of a church, relieving an overworked brother and 
refreshing himself for his own tasks at one and the same time: 
for there is a subtle but real difference between the relationship 
of the man who is ‘on the spot’ as minister and the brilliant, 
but transitory week-end preacher. Without something of 
this kind it will be increasingly difficult for the teacher to 
speak convincingly of the ministerial life. It was a good thing 
in the last war that teachers of theology betook themselves to 
a variety of tasks as pastors and chaplains, and it may safely 
be said that the man who is not in daily contact with ‘the 
sufferings of this present time’ will not gain the ready ear of 
post-war pupils. Moreover, the wise teacher will always be 
anxious to enlist the aid of ministers conspicuous for their 
success in contemporary religious life—missionaries, social 
reformers, and men from other communions—not simply that 
they may speak formally, but that the men may have freedom 
to speak with them at leisure. 

Obviously, since this is a plea and not a curriculum, little 
can be written here of the precise detail of the subject. That 
must vary from church to church and college to college, almost 
from man to man: personal tuition is very necessary. The one 
aim of the teaching will be to send out men equipped ‘for the 
cure of souls’. But there are a few points to which I find 
particular attention needs to be given, and they obtain almost 
everywhere. 

First, it is a necessary part of ministerial training that there 
should be frank and careful discussion of the life of the 
minister, not simply in relation to the preparation of sermons 
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and services but in the manifold ways in which that life is 
different from, and ought to be different from, the life of other 
men. A minister is not a layman because he may choose, as 
many men do to-day, to discard a clerical collar except on 
Sundays. When George Herbert was inducted to Bemerton 
and was left alone in the church, 

His friend, Mr. Woodnot, look’d in at the Church-window and saw 
him lie prostrate on the ground before the Altar: at which time and 


place... he set some Rules to himself, for the future manage of his 
life; and then and there made a vow, to labour to keep them. 


Among these rules, as Izaak Walton gives them, is this: 


But above all, I will be sure to live well, because the vertuous life of 
a Clergyman, is the most powerful eloquence to perswade all that see 
it, to reverence and love, and at least, to desire to live like him. And 
this I will do, because I know we live in an Age that hath more need of 
good examples, than precepts. 

Would it be stretching the matter overmuch to go further? 
After George Herbert ‘had chang’d his sword and silk Cloaths 
into a Canonical Coat’, he said to his wife: 

You are now a Minister’s Wife, and must now so far forget your 
father’s house, as not to claim a precedence of any of your Parishioners. 

There can be no more potent argument now as then than 
the household of the parson where folk may see the Gospel in 
life. I well remember the power of that argument in my own 
life when, as an unknown Tommy, I was given hospitality in 
a minister’s house and found the excellence of his preaching 
underlined and coloured by the whole of the family life. That 
‘most powerful eloquence’ prevailed against every other kind 
of argument in adversity and temptation. 

Moreover, there are material facts to be faced. How many 
ministers, before they had plunged into the difficulty, received 
any kind of guidance regarding the management of their 
households on the stipends they might receive? The minister’s 
lot is not like other occupations and has peculiar problems. 
Whatever advantages may accrue from comparatively free 
tenancy, the manse involves a man in expenses disproportionate 
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to the actual amount of money he receives. Visualizing the 
expenses and problems, even learning to make a budget and 
keep to it, are not matters so remote from the cure of souls as 
might appear at first glance. Common sense is really rare, and 
men who receive stipends annually or quarterly can be as 
foolish as schoolboys who, on a day’s picnic, consume lunch 
and tea by eleven a.m. The menace of debt is a real one. | 
mention this matter as one to which young men respond with 
avidity (especially when they are inclined towards matrimony) 
and one which ministers in middle life have mentioned with 
some feeling. 

In the samecategory comes acquaintance with handling church 
moneys and practical affairs. It was a brilliant university prize- 
man who said to the writer, after a sorry clash in his first church: 
‘It would have been far better for me if I had known a little more 
about building and a little less about the Reformation.’ The fact 
is, he needed to know a little more about men and affairs. 

Of very great importance in these days is the relationship 
between the various churches, especially as it is expressed in 
contact between their representative ministers. It is happen- 
ing in this war, as it happened in the last, that men working 
in the same brigade have to be colleagues, though their 
churchmanship may be as widely separated as Roman Catho- 
licism and Congregationalism. The new feature in this war is, 
that enemy action has forced the civilian clergy and ministers 
into common friendship and tasks, and thereby acquaintance 
has ripened into intimacy. I think of a most influential 
Anglo-Catholic whose religion and life have become all the 
better because, in the last war, he was daily in touch with a 
true Presbyterian and was compelled to recognize the validity, 
not only of spiritual experience, but of real churchmanship, 
different from his own. That kind of mutual influence is 
on the increase now. But in the past how many men 
have received instruction while in college concerning other 
Christians’ points of view? Immediately before the war 
students in many denominational colleges were so engrossed 
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in their own church’s activities that they remained ignorant 
of the practice of fellow-Christians. It is deplorable, for 
instance, that a spiky student from an Anglican college 
should be so lamentably ignorant of the respect for Church 
Order among non-episcopalians as to protest to a Bishop in a 
semi-public meeting that it was highly improper that he (the 
Bishop) should have administered the Sacrament to Presby- 
terians and Methodists whom he encountered in a remote 
settlement in South America. ‘Could these—er—people not 
have elected one of their own number to give them whatever 
they needed?’ It makes one faint to think what might have 
happened to the young man if he had said that a few years 
ago in Edinburgh, or among fervent Methodists. Yet equally 
inexcusable was the ignorance of a Methodist student who 
thought his church, as a separate institution, was older than 
the Baptist’s and Congregationalist’s. 

We learn much from each other in parochial work, but we 
would start that work better if we were free from such narrow- 
ness. We may not agree with the emphasis put upon Choral 
Eucharist by the Anglo-Catholic, and he may not like the 
importance attached to the sermon by the Methodist; but if 
these men are to be neighbours in a small town, each should 
have some understanding of the other’s mode of worship, its 
aim and method, and frank recognition that God grows his 
saints in many different soils. Admittedly, such work as is 
done by the S.C.M., and the Madingley Fellowship at Cam- 
bridge, is of very great value; but on this point of knowing 
other churches than one’s own, undergraduates destined for 
secular professions are often keener and better informed than 
theological students. I know that interchange is effected in 
some places where there are groups of colleges, but dinner, a 
pipe in a man’s rooms and prayers in chapel are not enough. 
What church will be enterprising enough to allow groups of 
its students to go for at least a week to reside elsewhere, and 
what college will have them? I know of a few such instances, 
and they show the gleam of a better dawn. 
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Sometimes this ignorance has a thoroughly bad effect. This 
is the kind of thing I have observed—unfortunately, all too 
often. A man leaves college and comes to his first church, 
ardent and intense. For a year or two he does not look over his 
narrow boundary walls, and then comes difficulty, with his 
people or with himself. He endures the agony of spiritual 
aridity, works at his own treadmill and has no relief. Then, by 
personal contact with a minister of another Communion, he 
sees for the first time the stretch, point, and purpose of the 
devotional life. He becomes enchanted with this rich discovery 
of a new-found-land. The ignorant left-wing humanist has 
become an ignorant right-wing Catholic. What he does not 
realize is, that the very richness of the discovery is due in no 
small part to the treasures of his own communion which he has 
appropriated, as we do the air in breathing, unthinkingly. But 
he assumes that what is new for him always was beyond the 
horizon of all members of his own church. In lauding his new 
spiritual truths, he is apt to defame his own church, and may 
even call it a dying sect. He stays in it, but is not of it, lacking 
the courage to leave it. Even when this fault is chiefly trace- 
able to temperamental defects, avoidable ignorance has played 
a great part. If inoculation with a mild virus can prevent 
some diseases, much more surely can acquaintance with the 
good and ill of various Christian practices help men to remain 
spiritually wise and healthy, faithful in their ministry in the 
Church Universal while thoroughly loyal to their native 
church. The devotional life, and the meaning, as well as the 
conduct, of the phases of Christian worship have never received 
in the class-rooms of non-episcopal colleges the attention they 
deserve. Homiletics—as one would expect—has been (and 
very rightly) a subject to which much attention has been given. 
It would be a good augury for the future if Anglicans would 
take more care over teaching their men how to preach and 
Nonconformists would pay more attention to the art of worship, 
its rhythm, cohesion, inclusiveness, and direction. 

Closely related to all this is the instruction of the future 
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minister in his actual conduct of public worship—especially 
his manner of speech. Unfortunately, there is scarcely a sub- 
ject on the college curriculum which causes more fun than voice 
roduction and elocution—and it is derided most by those who 
could benefit best from it. Leaving aside the fact that the aged 
and the half-deaf sit in the back pews of Gothic churches and 
there concoct protests about the parsonic voice, there is plenty 
of room for complaint. The basic difficulty is to convince a man 
that he really does speak badly. He may have an accent which 
will immediately discount his message, and not know it. Even 
when told what he sounds like, he cannot believe it. Then let 
him hear himself—his own voice, reading and praying and 
preaching, as other people hear him. It can be done. 

One of life’s great surprises (it may be a shock!) is for a 
preacher to hear himself at work. Anyone who has had the 
opportunity of listening to a recording of a broadcast service he 
has conducted can give evidence as to the usefulness of the 
experience; for the plain truth is, that we do not really know 
what our own voices sound like. Good diction is of enormous 
value, and a distorted ‘clerical’ voice can mar a man’s work as 
badly as a marked provincial accent. In the years to be it 
should not be an expensive matter to ‘take’ a student’s voice 
soon after his entry into college. He would then have some- 
thing to work at in conjunction with what he was told by his 
teachers. We are always quickest in correcting faults when we 
see them for ourselves. Apparatus may be expensive, but it 
could be shared by colleges in the main centres where they are 
grouped around universities. 

Much has been written of recent years regarding the im- 
portance of psychology for pastoral practice. There is no need 
to do more here than assent to its importance, except to say 
that the wise pastor is one who uses all such advantage without 
betraying his special interest in psychology. The fisherman 
who lands his fish is the one who does not let the fish see him- 
self or his line. Church members are not so many potential 
‘cases’. And this brings us back to the point from which we 
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started—the need for expressing religion in good, crisp English 
that will ‘come home to men’s business and bosoms’. 

In conjunction with all instruction in pastoral practice, work 
should be undertaken by students in serving local churches 
and hard-pressed ministers. It is a means of putting to imme. 
diate use knowledge which is being acquired, and it should be 
capable of serving as a double check—a check upon his own 
vocation, imposed by the student, and a check upon his 
suitability for the work of the ministry, as observed by his 
teachers. A man who gains high marks in written examinations 
may show himself quite unsuited for the real work for which 
he is destined; and, similarly, men low in the lists may prove 
‘effective for the cure of souls’. This extra-mural work should 
be considered as carefully as his studies, and no man should be 
sent as minister to any congregation if he has failed in this 
prentice work. 

The shape of things to come is particularly hard to discern 
regarding the way of the Church—but all ardent folk in every 
communion are agreed on the need for a truly apostolic 
ministry, and the smallest item which can improve the minister 
becomes a plea for pastoralia. 

HAROLD S. DARBY 





RECONCILIATION 


y a world at war there is nothing that more keenly stirs 
our emotions than the idea of reconciliation. Even to utter 
the word to ourselves is to be moved to penitence and regret, 
to fearfulness and wistful longing as we recall the incapacity 
of mankind to apprehend its true destiny and our personal 
share in that universal defect. 

It is of course a supreme term in Christian thought and 
doctrine and it is unfortunate that in the Authorised version 
the original Greek word katallagé was translated as ‘atonement’. 
This occurs in the supreme statement of Romans v. 11 ‘our 
Lord Jesus Christ by whom we have now received the atone- 
ment’. For ‘atonement’ is a term, which in popular usage has 
undergone a remarkable variation from its original meaning. 
The verb ‘atone’ was transitive and meant to bring together 
and unite contending parties, but when it became intransitive 
by the addition of the preposition ‘for’, it came to express the 
idea of expiation and the payment of the due penalty for an 
offence. This henceforth in popular usage was the meaning 
which was attached to atonement as the subject matter of 
the great treatises which have been concerned with the real 
significance of the death of Jesus. Hence the penal aspect of 
that event tended to receive more attention than its positive 
value as a means of uniting to God the individual man and 
the human family as a whole. 

Now every statement which attempts to elucidate the 
profound and enthralling theme of the work of the world’s 
Redeemer so as to satisfy our spiritual need and the claims of 
reason, must begin with the available evidence of the con- 
temporary literature which has come down to us. The death 
of Jesus is an historic fact set forth without any important 
variation in our four Gospels, and, as might be expected, with 


a wealth of detail which indicates its supreme and sacred 
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significance for the early generations of Christian believers 
Jesus throughout His short ministry had been prepared for 
death as the seal of His witness for God’s fellowship with man 
and as the crowning proof of obedience to His Father’s wil] 
He set His face to go to Jerusalem. His entry into Jerusalem 
led to a demonstration of love and faith on the part of His 
followers and was in effect a declaration of His Messiahship, 
It resulted in the swift action of the high priests who in a 
spirit of fear, blind fanaticism, and hatred compassed His 
death. The climax was the cruel death by crucifixion to which 
the procurator, Pilate, representing Roman justice, weakly 
consented, though convinced of the innocence of Jesus whom 
he regarded as a harmless mystic. The death of Christ is the 
greatest of all martyrdoms because the general verdict of 
history pronounces Him to be the supreme type of noble man- 
hood. But the New Testament as a whole never conceives of 
His death merely as a martyrdom or an example of heroism 
and fortitude, however sublime and unapproachable. 

To what then does the Cross owe its spiritual and eternal 
significance? Let St. Paul reply: ‘God was in Christ reconcil- 
ing the world to himself’ (2 Corinthians v. 19). God had 
entered into the arena of human existence to engage with man 
in the struggle against the powers of sin and death. ‘God 
commends his own love toward us in that while we were yet 
sinners Christ died for the ungodly’ (Romans v. 8). Suppose 
we turn to a great Unitarian teacher like Martineau who looks 
upon Jesus as the supreme pattern of human excellence. What 
is his account of the Cross? ‘Deity cannot suffer’—a sentence 
that chills the soul—‘and the conflict and agony of Jesus can 
teach us no direct lesson of the Father who was with Him 
and it might seem as if a total exemption from affliction would 
be better and with more of truth and majesty have displayed 
to us the being whom He revealed’ (Hours of ‘Thought, U. 
p. 130). This opinion is somewhat qualified by the impressive 
tribute he pays later to the sublime patience of the sufferer 
and His prayer for His enemies, ‘Father forgive them, for they 
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know not what they do’. Yet it is clear that no solution of 
the problem of the reconciliation of God and sinful man can 
be found if the truth of the Incarnation is denied. The idea 
of an impassive God finds no place in the New Testament 
and the affinity of God with His children revealed in Christ 
remains our only hope of emancipation from the slavery of 
sin. The mystery of iniquity is beyond our solution and we 
remain in our sins, alienated by them from our Creator, if 
God Himself come not to our aid. In the life and death of 
Jesus who in the sphere of time and under the conditions of 
temporal existence, acts as Reconciler and Redeemer, we find 
our only answer to the question, ‘O wretched man that I am, 
who shall deliver me out of the body of this death?’ (Romans 
vii. 24, R.V.). 

In face of the mystery of the Incarnation ‘dangerous it were 
for the feeble brain of man to wade far into the doings of the 
Most High’, so writes Hooker in the famous passage which 
for ever reminds us that ‘our safest eloquence concerning Him is 
our silence when we confess without confession that His glory 
is inexplicable, His greatness beyond our capacity and reach’. 
For the mutual relationship of the human and divine natures 
of the incarnate Son is a mystery which to our intellect can 
never be adequately explained. But to-day we hear but faint 
echoes of the memorable controversy which in the fourth 
century broke upon the Church and shook its orthodoxy into 
fragments. The Nicene Creed with its declaration that the Son 
is of one substance with the Father may still leave our ques- 
tioning unresolved, but it has sufficed through succeeding 
generations up to the present day to fix the mind of the 
Church and indeed of the thoughtful devout souls to be found 
outside its ranks upon the one and only means of reconciliation 
available for sinning man. It means in effect that God has 
come to our aid in Christ who in His own person manifests 
the essential union between God and man whom He made in 
His own image. Thus He opens the way to peace and newness 
of life. Nevertheless, attempts to solve the problem are still 
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made, as for example that of the Welsh theologian, Mial] 
Edwards, according to whom ‘there was but one nature and 
one will in the Son who is human through and through and 
divine through and through’, thus suggesting a variation of 
the formula of Cyril of Alexandria ‘of the Word of God one 
nature as made incarnate’ into ‘one nature of the man Christ 
Jesus filled in all His being with the quality of God’. This 
removes the idea of kenosis, or the emptying Himself of divine 
attributes such as omniscience, which assumes two natures, 
and further avoids the error of Pantheism, because it does not 
make Christ a mere phrase of God but ‘conceives of His will 
as a distinct function, not merged in the will of God, though 
in the most perfect harmony with it’. Now interesting as such 
interpretations may be, the actual import of the record suffices 
for most of us, namely that for the first time in history there 
appeared One whose prayer ‘Thy will be done’ is fulfilled in 
each detail of His earthly life, not excluding those truly human 
phases of momentary shrinking from the extremes of pain and 
anguish of which the climax is ‘nevertheless not what I will 
but what Thou wilt’. And herein lies our peace, for the Cross is 
seen to be in effect the victory over sin and death which gives 
hope to the world. We behold in it the symbol of God’s 
eternal anguish over the sin of man and His willingness to 
forgive the sinner and restore him to His favour. It is the 
Love of God manifested in an act of Grace, as when the ocean 
breaks in waves of ‘pure ablution round earth’s human shores’. 

The Cross is indeed for all time the most terrible proof of 
the sin of the world and expresses the depths to which human 
depravity can sink. It was the death of a pure and innocent 
being. It was open to Jesus to escape it, but from the first He 
foresaw that it was to be the consummation of His self- 
effacing love for humanity. He was prepared to bear the 
consequences of our guilt. It is never to be conceived as a 
punishment imposed upon Him by God. Charles Wesley’s line 
‘The Father has punished for you His dear Son’ is no longer 
to be found in the Methodist hymn-book. 
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Undoubtedly there is a law of retribution at work in the 
universe, whereby sin is inevitably punished. In the Greek 
religion there is the conception of Hubris, the insolence that is 
the result of prosperity which in due course becomes Aéé, 
the curse of blind infatuation begetting revenge and crime, 
overwhelming families and races and darkening the life of 
mankind. But much more profound is St. Paul’s personi- 
fication, the Wrath of God, springing from his faith in a 
personal God, who is eternally opposed to sin. It is in effect 
a law of consequences, the certain punishment of sin. The 
pious Jew might be perplexed by the prosperity of the wicked, 
but he believed that in the end the evil-doer must suffer the 
fate of separation from God. St. Paul knew that the wrath of 
God came upon the sons of disobedience, but at the same time 
he proclaimed a way of recovery and pardon in the cross of 
Christ. Not that His suffering cancelled their guilt as one 
who was punished in their stead. The true substitution took 
place on their repentance when a new man replaced the old 
man, which was crucified with Christ. This according to John 
Smith, the Cambridge Platonist, is an experience ‘of heaven 
and happiness within: it were more desirable to see the crucify- 
ing of our own will, the mortifying of the mere animal life and 
to see a Divine life rising up in the room of it’. 

This new life is the result of forgiveness, which is the restora- 
tion of a broken relationship; and forgiveness, as Dr. Douglas 
White held, involves suffering. God does not forgive because 
another suffers. He must needs suffer as He did in Christ. 
Love, Suffering, Forgiveness, this is the sequence of the Divine 
ministry for man, and forgiveness is ‘not merely the end of 
alienation but the beginning of co-operation’. The Cross moves 
us to anguish and adoration because it makes us realize the 
cost of forgiveness. How difficult it is for the average man to 
forgive insult, cruelty, injustice, broken pledges and calcu- 
lated atrocity. Said the Psalmist: ‘there is forgiveness with 
thee that thou mayest be feared’ (cxxx. 4), conscious that it 
was a call to reverence and humble awe. The death of Jesus 
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was a ransom in the sense that it was a price paid for deliverance, 
the liberation of the sinner from a slavery to selfish desire and 
as a propitiation, not as a means of appeasing an offended 
righteousness but as a declaration coming from God, which, 
as Westcott says, is to result ‘in a change in our condition and 
a change in our position, propitiation, and reconcilement’: in 
other words, a change from coldness to love and a restoration 
to the favour of God. 

Suffering is the universal lot, falling on the innocent as on 
the guilty, whether we merit it or not. Vicarious suffering is 
an experience which may be voluntary or involuntary. It is 
an experience which befalls the individual or the community, 
The idea of a divinely ordered vicarious suffering is first 
conveyed in the poignant songs of the suffering Servant in 
Isaiah Lil, a chapter which brings us more nearly to the 
threshold of the New Testament than any Old Testament 
scripture, as it presents us with captive and downtrodden 
Israel, the by-word of nations, or a Representative of the 
suffering people, ‘wounded for our transgressions upon whom 
the Lord hath laid the iniquity of us all’. Here is the secret of 
the Cross, the suffering of the innocent for the guilty, the 
One for the many, the individual for the community that all 
may be saved. Saints in all ages, like St. Paul, have felt the 
burden of the world’s sorrow and sin, 

Desperate tides of the whole world’s great anguish 
Forced thro’ the channels of a single heart, 
and thus experienced a fellowship with the sufferings of Christ. 

The early Christians were converts from Judaism and the 
first lesson they had to learn was that the old system of priest 
and animal sacrifice was now obsolete. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews, possibly one of the earliest writings of the New 
Testament, proclaims that God now spoke to the world 
through a Son who was ‘the very image of His substance’. 
The sacrifice He offered was Himself as the Mediator of a new 
covenant. And having obtained eternal redemption by His 
self-surrender, He entered the heavenly sanctuary to make 
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intercession for us as One who knew our needs and could give 

rfect expression to our faltering prayers: To faith all these 
phases of God’s work for mankind are real, and henceforth the 
Christian must pass ‘beyond the camp’, that is, beyond the 
pale of Judaism to the City that is to be. 

The Johannine writings present us with the Word of God, 
the creative Mind or Reason of God, who ‘was made flesh 
and dwelt among us’. He was God who is Love, manifest upon 
earth, ever ready to lay down His life for men. This phase of 
voluntary self-surrender for man is constantly recurring. ‘I 
am the good shepherd . . . and I lay down my life for the sheep’. 
‘I lay it down of myself . . . I have power to lay it down and I 
have power to take it again’ (x. 15 and 18). Again, the first 
epistle strongly emphasizes the purifying power of the sur- 
rendered life of Jesus, whose ‘blood cleanses from all sin’. In 
the spirit of self-surrender we have to find the secret of moral 
purity. In fact, in Christ Himself and not in any offering out- 
side Himself, are we to find ‘the propitiation for our sins and 
those of the whole world’, always remembering that ‘propitia- 
tion’ is God’s act for us, the removing of that barrier to union 
with Him, which the selfish life erects. The teaching of St. 
Paul runs also on these lines. He is conscious of the anguish of 
the created universe, waiting for the manifestation of the sons 
of God. God’s plan for an ordered and united world is frustrated 
by the sin of His children. How can man rise above himself 
and avail himself of the peace which is won for him by the 
death of Christ? St. Paul replies, ‘By faith’, meaning thereby 
an act of will on the part of him who, alive to the hatefulness of 
sin and in humble penitence, inwardly unites himself with 
Christ. He thus experiences reconciliation and begins to live 
‘in Christ’. This is no mystic state beyond the reach of the 
average man. It is, in effect, finding in Christ the inspiration of 
thought and act which is supplied by the fellowship of His 
sufferings and the dynamic of His resurrection, thus giving to 
our earthly life the background of eternity. St. Paul said, ‘the 
love of Christ constraineth me’. Abailard felt ‘a kindling of our 
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love by so great a gift of divine love . . . so that we may now 
fear to suffer nothing for His sake’. It were to be desired that 
all who are slow to grasp the meaning of the Cross, could at 
least find in their conscience a response to these words. 

Such in outline is the New Testament account of the recon- 
ciliation which is to unite man to God and man to man. It may 
seem to us in the stress of the present conflict to be a mirage 
that enthrals only for a moment and fades away, to leave the 
landscape one vast, sombre monotony. 

But never was it more urgent to translate our dreams into 
action than at the present time when the Christian ideals of 
righteousness and justice, freedom and mercy are being flouted 
by a tyranny that threatens not merely a continent but the 
whole world. We are reminded of that mysterious figure, ‘the 
Man of lawlessness’, to whom St. Paul refers in his second letter 
to the Thessalonians, or the even more terribly depicted figure 
of the Apocalypse, the Beast, both enemies of righteousness. 
The early Church survived the deadly spasms of persecution 
under Nero, Decius, and Diocletian, but to-day we are con- 
fronted with a more subtle peril in the ambition of Hitler who 
seeks to dominate not only Europe but all nations of the world 
which he can compel or persuade to accept his authority. The 
Christian conscience, though troubled by the necessity of war 


as contrary to its principles, has grasped the truth that all f 
Christians can do no other than defend with all available f 
resources the ideals of righteousness, truthfulness, justice, [ 
tolerance, and compassion inherent in the teaching of Christ. [ 
We are in fact seeking to prevent the enslavement of the 
Christian conscience and the repression of the Christian faith | 


and its ideals. The Christian way of life, friendship between 
nation and nation, the spirit of brotherhood, fair dealing as 
between man and man, respect for the rights of one’s neigh- 
bour are being ignored and even contemned in the attempt 
to re-introduce the principles of paganism. 


But when this evil purpose has been defeated, as it inevitably ; 
will be, there will open out before us an unprecedented oppor- | 
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tunity of reconstruction and reconciliation. No vindictive 

ace is to be tolerated. It is the teaching of the Sermon on the 
Mount that has to be translated into action and in this attempt 
it is to be hoped that the whole Christian Church will unitedly 
act. The peace may be an even greater test of the validity and 
triumph of the principles of the Gospel of reconciliation than the 
sufferings and embitterments of war. With one heart and mind 
the followers of Christ throughout the world must labour for 
the fulfilment of the will of God that we should be all one, 


reconciled to Him and therefore reconciled to one another. 
R. MARTIN POPE 





SAMUEL ALEXANDER 


_ publication of Professor Alexander’s Philosophical 
and Literary Pieces in 1939 marked the passing away of a 
great figure from the philosophical scene. Since the deaths of 
Ward and Bradley he had gradually come to take precedence 
of British philosophers, amongst whom in his last decade he 
reigned supreme. This position was not the result of personal 
ambition on his part, but of the spontaneous recognition of his 
merits by others. That is not to say that he founded a school 
or had many followers. Indeed, he is credited with saying at 
the end of his life that so far as he knew he had not a single 
disciple. However this may be, it is certain that he very 
greatly influenced the current of philosophical thought in this 
country after the first World War, and helped to turn it ina 


realistic direction. His activities in teaching, writing, and f 


speaking gradually made him something of a public figure, 
and he received at last the highest recognition the country has 
to bestow upon a private citizen, the Order of Merit. He was 
‘overwhelmed’, he said, ‘with the magnitude of the honour’, 


but other people found it appropriate, and certainly it did much Ff 


to assure a somewhat melancholy man that lifelong devotion 
to that exacting mistress, Philosophy, had been justified. 


The Memoir by Professor Laird, prefixed to the Pieces [ 


mentioned above, gives a just picture of a remarkable man, 


who was indeed one of this country’s foremost modern thinkers. | 


The time has not yet come to attempt an estimate of his 
position amongst philosophers, yet there are incidents and 
impressions concerning him which are worth recording. One 
who had thirty years of familiar intercourse with him as 
friend and colleague, can perhaps supply some facts of histori- 
cal value as well as of personal interest. The day may come 
when details of his life will be sought for as eagerly as those of 


his hero Spinoza. It is odd indeed that some of our chief 
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thinkers of recent times — men like Bradley, Ward, and Alex- 
ander — Should depart without adequate biographies or col- 
lections of their correspondence being made. It will probably 
be found that these men dominated the more purely specula- 
tive thought of the first third of the present century in 
Britain, and the relations between them were complex. 
Ward and Bradley, though both Idealists, kept up a running 
controversy for many years; Alexander, though a friend of 
both his seniors, was a disciple of neither and, indeed, led a 
Realistic revolt against them. Possibly the conflict between 
these two strains of thought has had much to do with the 
unsettlement and confusion of mind of the present generation. 

Perhaps Alexander’s independence of mind was in part 
the result of his upbringing in Australia, for he was born in 
Sydney, and educated in a Protestant—indeed Methodist— 
college in Brisbane. Though the son of Jewish parents he 
refused to learn Hebrew—‘a mistake’ he confessed to me a 


| few years ago—but he spoke afterwards with appreciation 


of the sensible education he received at the hands of his 
teachers. Indeed, he always seemed to be interested in the 
doings of the Methodists, and in the life of John Wesley. 
Upon the occasion of the bicentenary of Wesley’s conversion 
he recalled that he was a member of Wesley’s own college at 
Oxford, and that he was only just realizing how great a man 
Wesley had been. He was of course an intimate colleague of 
Dr. Peake, whom he helped greatly in the founding of the 
theological faculty at Manchester University. When Dr. Peake 
died, Professor Alexander was asked to read at his memorial 
service the famous passage in praise of great men, and did so 
with singular power and beauty. He remarked afterwards 
with satisfaction that that was the second time he had been 
asked to read the lesson in Church, and he always seemed to 
feel a certain wistfulness about attendance at religious services, 
though his own formulae were far removed from those of any 
orthodoxy. 

His education was completed at Oxford, where he became 
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acquainted with the brilliant array of Agnostics, Tractarians, 
and Reformers who were adorning the late Victorian culture 
He became immersed in the Neo-Hegelian philosophy of that 
time. It was to him that Mark Pattison gave the famous 
advice to go and steep himself in Hegel’s philosophy, and then 
to forget all about it. ‘And’, he said, ‘I’m afraid I took his 
advice.’ Certainly in the later years of his life, friendly as he 
was with his idealistic colleagues, he regarded Hegelianism 
with something like detestation. He considered it to be the last 
explosion of the movement that took its origin in Kant, and 
showed impatience at the mention of a successor in that 
tradition, like Lotze. Whilst he had all the classical scholar’s 
respect for Plato and Aristotle, he quoted them chiefly to 
support his own positions, which were derived chiefly from the 
thinkers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Locke 
and Spinoza were his especial favourites, but he obtained very 
much from the English empirical thinkers like Hume, J. S. 
Mill, and Herbert Spencer. Hume, he said, was generally 
right, and he was much concerned to know whether a young 
lecturer was qualified to expound Mill’s Logic to his classes. 
To Herbert Spencer, latterly out of fashion, he said he owed 
much. In general he belonged to the Liberal tradition in 
English thought. 

Alexander had not the literary sense of Bradley, and he 
did not like writing; nor had he the scientific knowledge of 


James Ward. When Bertrand Russell and he were mentioned f) i 
together he said: ‘Russell knows his science, and I don’t.’ f j 


But he had a wider range than most of his contemporaries, 
including the field of aesthetics and literature, being especially | 
fond of Moliére and Goethe. Dr. Johnson was a favourite of 
his, having much in common with himself, such as a ‘matter-of- 
fact mind’, a love of conversation, and a dislike of the thought 
of death. He professed himself ignorant of theology, yet seemed fF 
to understand the positions of his religious friends, read their | 
books and listened admiringly to their lectures. Whilst 
apparently unacquainted with the sacred literature of the East 
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he was well versed in the Bible, and spoke reverently of Moses 
and Jesus as great religious leaders. Probably, however, his 
thoughts on religion were moulded chiefly by Spinoza, for 
whom he felt an affinity that was both racial and philosophical. 
He suggested indeed that his own system might be regarded 
as a modification of Spinoza’s, of course revised, and brought 
into line with present-day knowledge. His belief in scientific 
law went so far as to lead him to say that if certain alleged 
phenomena of psychic research were proved to be true— 
notably apparitions of the dead—his whole system would fall 
to pieces. 

This deference to modern science was highly characteristic 
of him, for he insisted that it was philosophy’s business to 
accept the verdict of the experts and to translate their findings 
into philosophical language. For all that, he did not hesitate 
to trace out a vast evolutionary scheme which, though he 
described it as the result of plodding analysis, is most original 
and surprising. Starting with Space-Time, the medium with 
which physical science works, he tried to show how, by 
successive complications of this ‘stuff’, cosmic history develops. 
From pure space-time arise so-called material things, life, 
mind, and even divinity itself. The whole scheme is a grand 
Naturalism which allows no prerogative position to mind, but 
| makes it the transient possession of human beings. The origins 
| and the endings of this vast process are unknown to us; 
indeed inquiries about them are (as he told me) ‘the questions 
you should not ask’. There seem indeed to be no reasons in his 
philosophy why the cosmic story should not return upon 
| itself and be repeated indefinitely, like the tunes in a musical 
box. That the tunes were perhaps sad did not matter, for he 
| did not allow that there was a problem of evil any more than a 
problem of good. The universe was in his view tending toward 
the higher values as a matter of fact, but there was no provi- 


' |) dence controlling the direction. The popular theistic God was 


, anthropomorphic. 
In these respects his thought was much akin to that of 
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contemporary scientists and humanists like H. G. Wells, 
Julian Huxley, and Bertrand Russell. His religion, however, 
had an aesthetic flavour like the nature-worship of Words- 
worth, whom he venerated (he said) on this side idolatry. 
Perhaps ‘cosmic emotion’ best expresses his devotional 
attitude, for which he found justification in the works of 
Rudolf Otto. There was no trace in him of a positivistic 
worship of Humanity, for he had a somewhat shrewd and 
humorous view of human nature, and professed a dislike of 
history, at any rate as a substitute for theory. Yet he had 
profound respect for great men, and was prone to overestimate 
the merits of his friends. Women, especially, found in him an 
admirer, though he never married. He believed in family life, 
however, with something of Hebraic devotion, and when a 
friend’s engagement was announced sent a postcard saying 
that it did him good to hear of it. Similarly, he enjoyed the 
good things of life, and seemed to think, with his own people, 
that prosperity should go with righteousness. He could not 
understand, for instance, how a Methodist minister could live 
on his salary, and assumed that a young philosopher was trying 
to ‘succeed’ in life. Whilst temperamentally a peaceful man 
he had great admiration for a fighter like Lloyd George, and 
indeed had a good deal in himself of the Happy Warrior. 

It may no doubt be said that Alexander’s view of life was 
an improvement upon that of the agnostic naturalism of the 
late nineteenth century. He provided the next scientific 
generation with a God to worship, thougl. it were but a Cosmos. 
And he recommended a Piety, though it were only the Natural 
Piety of a love of truth and reality. Sincerity was perhaps the 
key-note of his personal morality, although he did not acknow- 
ledge any moral imperative. ‘There is no obligation to be 
obligated,’ he said, ‘and there is no a priori right and wrong.’ 
He accepted as good the social equilibrium that permanently 
established itself, and is reported to have said that if the 
Germans in the last war had won the victory we should 
eventually have accepted the situation as right. These state- 
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ments are in accord with his first book on Moral Order and 
Progress, where morality is made out to be a moving equili- 
brium of claims and counter-claims. Such a doctrine is 
unintelligible to some earnest souls, yet it is the authentic 
voice of naturalistic ethics. So long as it is held that the 
cosmic mcevement is towards perfection one can always hope, 
or even believe, that a stable accepted situation is justified. 
At any rate, Alexander never seemed to have any exceptional 
difficulty in knowing how to keep a high level of conduct. 
Like his master Spinoza he seemed to breathe easily at a lofty 
ethical altitude, and like him to be ‘God-intoxicated’. 
Probably only a nature-mystic can understand these things. 

Nature-mysticism, nevertheless, does not provide any 
assurance of a future life, and it is in this respect that 
Alexander’s realism is most conspicuous. Whilst wistfully 
longing for evidence of survival of bodily death he was 
resolute to face facts, and the facts as he saw them did not 
warrant such a belief. When a lady spoke to him of her cer- 
tainty of immortality he simply exclaimed ‘lucky person!’ All 
the same he turned towards his own race in their recent trials, 
and was cremated with the ceremonies of the Jewish religion. 
It cannot be said that there was anything distinctively Jewish 
about his philosophy, any more than there was about that of 
another distinguished contemporary, Henri Bergson. His 
thought was the development of a tendency already to be 
found in British philosophy, and it has not yet been assimilated 
by the scientifically minded public for whom it was suited. 
When it is appreciated its consequences may be revolutionary. 
A widespread naturalistic religion is not at all an impossibility 
for the end of the twentieth century. When Alexander was 
writing his chief book I remarked that I could not understand 
his language. ‘It’s the thing, Lee, it’s the thing,’ he said. 
And the thing it was that was strange. Yet he claimed, 
perhaps playfully, that his views were orthodox. He has not 
yet convinced his fellow-philosophers that he was either 
orthodox or right. Professor Sorley when asked what he 
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thought of Alexander’s theory said: ‘It is a great work of 
philosophical imagination; but I don’t see much demonstra. 
tion about it.’ 

It cannot be said that Alexander’s works are easy reading. 
Though at times a brilliant and witty speaker, his lectures 
were apt to be rather laboured, and his written work is go 
much packed with thought as to require much concentration 
to follow it. The most interesting portions of his writing are 
to be found in the posthumously published Philosophical and 
Literary Pieces. In these he resembles Locke at his best, as 
he often does in his manner of thought generally. That js 
perhaps the highest praise he would desire. Like Locke and 
Spinoza he wished to combine traditional cultural values with 
the findings of the new science, and produced an offspring 
which was recognized by neither of its parents. His influence, 
however, like that of his great masters, will probably greatly 
increase. Meeting him one day I found him miserable, 
despondent that nobody noticed his chief work, Space, Time 
and Deity. ‘Surely’, I said, ‘you don’t want people to be 
constantly turning out their note-books.’ ‘Far from it,’ he 
replied. And then: ‘I suppose it must be the weather.’ He 
lived to receive the Order of Merit. He was one of two of my 
teachers who bore the unquestionable stamp of genius, the 
other being James Ward of Cambridge. They were on opposite 
sides of the naturalistic controversy, yet together with Lloyd 
Morgan did most in this country to clear the way for the 
discussion, which is now proceeding, between science and 
philosophy, as to the meaning of evolution. 

ATKINSON LEE 
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HE parents of James and John, the Sons of Thunder, 

provide one of the minor mysteries of the Gospel story. 
Few names in the New Testament are repeated more often 
than that of Zebedee, but never a word is written to answer 
the inevitable questions which occur to the mind of anyone 
who pauses in his reading to ask why the evangelists should 
deem it necessary to mention him so frequently without 
telling us more about him. We have just that one vivid 
glimpse of him when his sons step over the boatside to begin 
the journey which brought them immortality, leaving him 
‘n the boat with the hired servants’, and then a silence, 
broken only by a dozen repetitions of his name. What were 
his feelings when his sons left him so suddenly, to be followed 
by their mother, who joined the little band of devout women 
who accompanied Jesus from Galilee to Jerusalem, ‘ministering 
unto Him’ (Matthew xxvii. 56)? Did he also become a believer 
in the Nazarene, although he remained at home, and kept the 
fishing business going, in order that he might provide the 
‘substance’ of which Luke speaks (viii. 3)? Was he the proto- 
type of that long line of business men who have made mission- 
ary enterprise possible by their generosity: who have made 
money, not for selfish ends, but ‘for the glory of God and the 
relief of man’s estate’? 

There can be little doubt that his wife’s name was Salome 
(cp. Matthew xxvii. 56 with Mark xv. 40), but Matthew for 
some reason of his own does not so describe her, but calls her 
‘the mother of the sons of Zebedee’. It is idle to speculate 
why he employs so awkward a circumlocution, but it has at 
least this indirect advantage that once it has been noticed 
it will be remembered in a way that a more conventional 
description would not have been. She appears twice in 


Matthew’s Gospel, and but for him, she, like her husband, 
419 
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would have remained a mere name to us, whereas she becomes 
a deeply significant figure, as the following passages wil] 
show: 





Then came to him the mother of the sons of Zebedee with her sons, 
worshipping him, and asking a certain thing of him. And he said unto 
her, ‘What wouldest thou?’ She saith unto him, ‘Command that these 
my two sons may sit, one on thy right hand and one on thy left hand, 
in thy kingdom’. But Jesus answered and said, ‘Ye know not what ye 
ask. Are ye able to drink the cup that I am about to drink?’ They say 
unto him, “We are able’. He saith to them, ‘My cup indeed ye shall 
drink: but to sit on my right hand, and on my left hand, is not mine to 
give, but it is for them for whom it hath been prepared of my Father’ 
(xx. 20). 


Then are there crucified with him two robbers, one on the right hand, 
and one on the left ... And many women were beholding from afar, 
which had followed Jesus from Galilee, ministering unto him: among 
whom was Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of James and Joseph, 
and the mother of the sons of Zebedee (xvii. 38 and 56). 


We sing: 


As of old, apostles heard it 
By the Galilean lake, 

Turned from home and toil and kindred, 
Leaving all for His dear sake, 
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and evidently Mrs. Alexander is content to evoke the picture on 


in our minds of intrepid discipleship, renouncing all to follow : 
| Th 


Christ, but may not the ‘home’ and ‘kindred’ claim something 
of our sympathy as well? The call of Christ profoundly 


affected the relationships of Zebedee’s household, and it was Ff 


easier for the younger generation to walk straight out on the 


new pathway than for their parents. If we assume that f 
Zebedee, deprived of his sons’ assistance, remained a master- 7 
fisherman, and never left the lake of Galilee, it was otherwise } 
with his wife. Without indulging in useless flights of fancy, | 


but using imaginative common sense, let us see what the 
First Gospel tells us about her. 

In her case, love of kin and love of Christ were inextricably 
interwoven. Most probably her sons were disciples of John 
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infer that the unnamed disciple of the Forerunner who stood 
with Andrew when John said, ‘Behold the Lamb of God)!’ 
(John i. 36) was one or other of the sons of Zebedee. Not other- 
wise can we account for the instant response when the decisive 
summons comes on the lakeshore, whereas it is easily under- 
standable if, for months before, there had been companionship 
deepening steadily into discipleship. It was not an utter 
stranger who interrupted the net-mending, but a friend whose 
paramount claim upon their allegiance was recognized not 
merely by the brothers themselves, but by their parents 
also. 

The mother was to discover that where her sons went she 
must follow. Too little attention has been given by New 
Testament scholarship to the presence of women in the 
disciples’ band. The conventional conception of the Master, 
attended by twelve men, travelling from place to place until 
at last Jerusalem is reached, must be abandoned if justice 
| is to be done to the facts recorded in the Gospels. Luke viii. 3 
' and Matthew xxvii. 56 must not be disregarded, and Matthew 
| xx. 20 is of vital importance if we are to see what actually 
| happened. The mother of the sons of Zebedee had not come 
' on a visit to her sons and to their Master—she was their 
fellow-traveller, sharing the incidents of the road with them. 
| That reading of the narrative may well raise questions to 
which we have no adequate answer, and it may be that it 
caused at least as much perplexity and misunderstanding to 
contemporary onlookers, but the facts remain. 

In the parallel passage to Matthew xx (et seg.) namely 
Mark x. 35-45, the two sons made their own request to Jesus, 
and no hint is given of their mother’s presence, but as Matthew 
tells the story it is she who takes the initiative and sustains 
the conversation, until Jesus asks them the direct question 
which none but they can answer. In both accounts this private 
interview is prefaced by the statement (with slight verbal 
differences between the two Gospels), to the Twelve of what lies 
ahead. Matthew’s is the briefer record, and runs as follows: 
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And as Jesus was going up to Jerusalem, he took the twelve disciples 
apart, and in the way he said to them ‘Behold, we go up to Jerusalem: 
and the Son of Man shall be delivered unto the chief priests and scribes. 
and they shall deliver him unto the Gentiles to mock, and to scourge. 
and to crucify: and the third day he shall be raised up. 


Nothing could be more explicit, but none of the Twelve 
believed it, nor did the mother of two of them when she heard 
it. Instead of entertaining such a thought she chose the earliest 
opportunity of private speech with her Lord on a matter 
which lay very close to her heart. So far as she was con- 
cerned it was an entirely unselfish request that she wished to 
make, if indeed a mother can be entirely disinterested when 
the future of her own children is at stake! For herself, she 
would have been quite content with a seat in the women’s 
gallery at the far end of the banqueting hall, if she could but 
see her sons in the only positions good enough for them, 
‘one on the right hand, and the other on the left’ of the 
Conqueror at the victory feast. She wanted the best for her 
sons—the only trouble was that like the rest of us she preferred 
to cherish her own dreams of what the best might be, and 
closed her eyes to prospects that she did not wish to see. In 
fairness to her we must remember that she had not heard the 
Master’s words of warning from His own lips, for He had 
spoken ‘to the twelve disciples apart’, and it may well be 
that the report which reached her ears from James and John 
differed widely from the truth, not because they lied to her, 
but because like everyone else who had heard Him, they had 
failed to understand Him, and the tongue cannot give a true 
report when the mind is baffled and confused. Mother and sons 
alike saw clearly enough that the journey which had begun in 
Galilee was nearing its end, and their loyalty to Jesus forbade 
any thought of failure, to say nothing of ignominious death. 
If she had known, that day when she left home and husband | 
to follow her sons and their Master, that it would bring her | 
at last to a distant view of a bloodstained hill, with two robbers 
crucified with Christ, ‘one on the right hand, and one on the 
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left’, would she ever have started on the road at all? Probably 
not, but that is not a fair question to ask of anybody, for 
which of us would find life endurable if we could see before- 
hand that our dreams and schemes were doomed to dis- 
appointment. Life’s problems are not solved in advance, and 
we need the discipline of the road to unlearn as well as to learn 
—to discover that our fine fancies and ambitions must be 
shaped anew, if we are to achieve our destiny, or reach our 
goal. That is the last we see of ‘the mother of the sons of 
Zebedee’—looking at the Cross. It may be the merest coinci- 
dence that the exact phrase of her request should appear in 
Matthew’s record of the Crucifixion, but it makes her final 
appearance on the pages of the New Testament singularly 
impressive. We do not know if she lived long enough to know 
that the son for whom she had asked the right-hand position 
in the Kingdom was the first of the little band (the traitor 
excepted) to die (Acts xii. 2). Most certainly she could not 
know that the other would live long enough to see a second, 
and then a third, generation of Christians grow to manhood, 
nor that he would be the last of Christ’s Twelve to pass away. 
Yet it was even so, not right hand and left hand, but first 
and last—so different from her dreams, but who will dare to 
' say that in a deeper sense than she intended, her hopes for 
them were realized? 

The happenings of this present time help us to understand 
her as we last see her, looking at the Cross, for by ways not of 
our choosing most certainly, we are there also. We have 
dreamed our dreams for our sons and our daughters, maybe 
_ have pinched and saved to make those dreams come true, 

and it has all turned out so differently from what we planned 
for them. We had destined them to high places, because we 
believed that their great gifts and their bright ardour entitled 
us to expect from them a future of increasing promise, and we 
asked nothing better for ourselves than to be spared to see 
part at least of those dreams come true, but it has happened 
otherwise. It is hard to believe, yet we must believe it, that 
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the way of the Cross is the best way, not merely for ourselves, 
but for those we love. The Saviour who called the sons of 
Zebedee to His service knew better what was good for them 
than the mother who bore them. Samuel Rutherford was 
right when, from his rat-infested dungeon in Aberdeen, q 
prisoner there for Christ’s sake, he wrote to his friend, Lord 
Lothian, the ancestor of the ambassador who died in Washing. 
ton, on duty at his post recently, ‘Many would follow Christ, 
but with the reservation that, by open proclamation, Christ 
would cry down crosses, and cry up fair weather, and a summer 
sky and sun, till we are all landed in heaven. I know that your 
Lordship hath not so learned Christ; but that ye intend to 
fetch heaven, suppose that your father were standing in your 
way, and to take it with the wind on your face; for so both 
storm and wind were on the face of your lovely Forerunner, 
Christ, all His way.’ 
WILFRID L. HANNAM 





ST. PAUL AND PROTESTANTISM 


[\ a previous article in the London Quarterly Review (April, 

1941) on the Forward Movement, a contrast was made be- 
tween the unity and coherence in the evangelical message a 
hundred years ago and the incoherence and disunity of 
Methodist preaching to-day. The time is far distant when 
Methodist and evangelical were interchangeable terms. The 
influence of the Evangelical Revival passed into the Church 
of England and into the Dissenting bodies, but Methodism con- 
tinued for a long time to be the spearhead of the evangelical 
movement. AMethodist Church is now no more evangelical than 
any of its neighbours and Methodist sermons are as detached 
from the Gospel message as any other polite utterances. There 
still exists a society which insists on all its preachers bringing 
five Rs into every one of their sermons—Ruin, Redemption, 
Repentance, Reconciliation, and Regeneration. It would be a 
futile and foolish suggestion that we should attempt to recover 
strength by adopting any such mechanical device, yet we are 
told that we must ‘evangelize or perish’. How is the Gospel to 
be presented to our secular age? Can we go back to the 
doctrines of the eighteenth-century revival, ‘the utter depravity 
of human nature, the lost condition of every man who is born 
into the world, the vicarious atonement of Christ, the necessity 
to salvation of anew birth, of faith, of the constant and sustain- 
ing action of the Divine Spirit upon the believer’s soul’? If we 
cannot go back to them is it because these doctrines have ceased 
to be true or because we need a new phraseology to express 
them for the benefit of an age educated by the wireless and the 
cinema? In other words, is it possible to help Tom Smith of 
Tottenham to see that justification by faith is both reasonable 
and relevant to him? 

If we are to recover the authentic note of the Gospel we 
must go back to the Epistles of St. Paul. This does not mean 
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that we neglect the Gospels or that the cry ‘back to the 
historical Jesus’ was a mistake. Nor does it mean that the 
Johannine interpretation of our Lord is negligible. It means 
that the Church’s greatest theologian was Saul of Tarsus cap. 
tured and transformed by the living Christ. It means that if we 
are to preach Christ and Him crucified we must go to school 
with the chief missionary of the Cross. It means that world 
evangelization can learn more from the first world evangelist 
for Christianity than from any other individual. It means also 
that all the most powerful revivers of Christianity (with the 
possible exception of Francis of Assisi) have begun their 
revivals in the Epistles. The strength of the German Reforma- 
tion was not in the negative sense of outrage at the corruption 
of the Church, but in the positive presentation of the simplicity 
of the Gospel. All the pother 2out justification by faith is a 
pother about the Gospel. Luther is at his noblest and best in 
his study of the Epistle to the Galatians. Luther’s prefaces led 
to the awakening of John and Charles Wesley. A study of 
Gospel preaching will inevitably take us back through the 
Wesleys and Whitefield to Luther and Calvin, to Augustine and 
St. Paul. 

Matthew Arnold in his essay on ‘St. Paul and Protestantism’ 
quotes Renan as saying: ‘After having been for three hundred 
years, thanks to Protestantism, the Christian doctor par 
excellence, Paul is now coming to the end of his reign.’ Matthew 
Arnold did not think that Paul was coming to the end of his 
reign, though he was inclined to agree that the Protestantism 
which had so used and abused St. Paul was. He then proceeded 
with his usual clarity and brightness to show how Protestant- 


ism had misunderstood the Apostle. He did not win the | 
approval of his evangelical readers in those days, yet he said 


a few true and valuable things. James Smetham said about 
some earlier work of his: ‘He is no scoffer, and I have noticed a 
strong effort in several of his papers at manly fairness and 


extended sympathy. He is a true man, a real worker, and in | 


good earnest “‘up to his light”. I believe the candle he works 
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with is rather snuffy (from a Methodist point of view). Let us 
hope it will enable him to find much and lasting treasure.’ The 
hope was fulfilled, for Matthew Arnold’s essays are all worth 
reading to-day. He is not one of the professional biblical com- 
mentators, but his suggestions for the interpretation of St. 
Paul’s teaching redress the balance in some evangelical state- 
ments of Pauline theology. 

He certainly exaggerates the sins of Puritan theologians. 
They did not think of God as ‘the man in the next street’, but 
they did regard God as personal and not as a ‘stream of ten- 
dency’. Their deep sense of experimental religion was based on 
personal relations with a personal God. In so far as their 
theology was based on the experience of salvation as well as on 
the study of the New Testament they were more scientific than 
Matthew Arnold, though Arnold’s claim throughout his essay 
is that he is bringing scientific method to bear on the teaching 
of St. Paul. ‘Puritanism is fond of maintaining’, he says, ‘that 
Paul’s doctrines derive their sanction, not from any agreement 
with science and experience, but from his miraculous conversion 
and that this conversion it was which in his own judgement 
gave to them their authority. But whatever sanction the 
miracle of his conversion may in his own eyes have lent to the 
doctrine afterwards propounded by Paul, it is clear that, for 
science, his conversion adds to his doctrines no force at all 
which they do not already possess in themselves.’ This surely 
overlooks the fact that but for the ‘miraculous conversion’ we 
should never have known anything of the doctrines of Paul 
which were in strict scientific agreement with his experience. 
Otherwise his doctrines were those of an enlightened Jewish 
rabbi earnestly seeking righteousness and finding the secret 
of it in the will of God. Indeed, when Matthew Arnold sets out 
to tell the Puritans the secret of Paul it is the secret of Saul of 
Tarsus that he unfolds. There seems no need or place for the 
famous meeting with the risen Christ on the Damascus highway. 
He is quite capable as a Jew of the view that he must die to sin 
if he is to live to righteousness. He is also likely as a Pharisee 
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to have accepted the doctrine of predestination before ever 
he became a Christian. 

What then did Christ do for Paul? He gave him the perfect 
pattern of one who had died to sin and risen into a spiritual 
sphere where righteousness was supreme. The vision of this 
triumphant Messiah was so vivid that ever afterwards Pay] 
identified himself with Christ. His Imitatio Christi became an 
identification with Christ. Of course, Paul believed in the 
physical resurrection of Christ, but that was the mere outward 
trapping of the essential truth that ‘the real life of Christ was 
far more operative after his death on the cross than before it’. 
We are saved by this ‘spiritual notion’ whereas the Puritans 
say we are saved by an ‘intellectual conception’ of faith as a 
hearty consent to the covenant of grace and an acceptance of 
the benefit of Christ’s imputed righteousness. There is some 
serious misunderstanding here, and neither Arnold nor his 
Puritans have said the last word in the interpretation of St. 
Paul. We are not saved either by our spiritual notions or by 
our intellectual conceptions. We are saved by the Saviour. So 
Paul taught us, believing that his Saviour was really alive. ‘If 
Christ be not raised then is our preaching vain and your faith 
is also vain.’ 

Matthew Arnold is particularly interesting in his treatment of 
John Wesley whom he evidently admires in spite of his Puritan- 
ism. He thinks that Calvinism is a more coherent system of 
theology than Arminianism and has a deeper sense of reality. 
The Arminian is, however, just as unscientific as the Calvinist 
in depending on ‘strokes of magic’, that is, the power of God, 
for salvation. He does, however, know that man must play his 
part in the work of righteousness and therefore scrapes about 
in a practical manner to see how this can be. He is also most 
anxious to save the character of the Almighty from any charge 
of injustice or arbitrariness in His dealings with men. So he puts 
more emphasis on justification by faith than on God’s predesti- 
nating grace. But so far as Wesley is concerned ‘what really 
characterizes this most interesting and most attractive man, 
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js not his doctrine of justification by faith, or any other of his 
set doctrines, but is entirely what we may call his genius for 
godliness. Later on he says: ‘Wesley, with his genius for god- 
liness, struggled all his life for some deeper and more edifying 
account of that faith, which he felt working wonders in his own 
soul, than that it was a hearty consent to the covenant of grace 
and an acceptance of the benefit of Christ’s imputed righteous- 
ness. Yet this amiable and gracious spirit, but intellectually 
slight and shallow compared to Paul, beat his wings in vain. 
Paul, nevertheless, had solved the problem for him, if only he 
could have had eyes to see Paul’s solution’—as Matthew 
Armold had. On the whole Wesley’s discernment of spiritual 
things in ‘tasting God’ seems nearer identification with Christ 
than Matthew Arnold’s admiration for that Jesus who is not 
only able to inspire friendship and esteem (like Socrates) but an 
immense emotion of love and sympathy. Both Wesley and 
Arnold would accept the description of faith as the ‘power of 
holding on to the unseen’, but one is holding on to unseen spiri- 
tual concepts while the other holds fast to an unseen person. 
The one remains a Platonist with a Christian phraseology, the 
other is a Christian after the pattern of St. Paul. We should 
get a clearer view of Wesley as a theologian if we read Pro- 
fessor G. C. Cell’s careful study, The Rediscovery of John Wesley. 

On Matthew Arnold’s showing, Wesley’s persistent effort 
after restatement and reinterpretation was at once scientific 
and practical. We shall do well to follow his example. We 
must go to school not only to the New Testament and our own 
hearts but to the best teacher we can find. We can learn much 
from Matthew Arnold. He is a true man and a real worker 
though his candle was a little snuffy. Ironically enough, he is 
at the bottom an English Puritan though he went to school 
in Athens as well as in Oxford. In this essay he gives an 
admirable summary of the Epistle to the Romans and shows 
which parts of it are of primary and which of secondary im- 
portance. He protests with justice against tying Paul in the 
fetters of scholasticism. He refuses to build up a theology 
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out of phrases as though he were putting a jig-saw puzzle to. 
gether. He stresses the mystical side of Paul’s teaching as the 
correlative to the legal and intellectual side. He reminds ys 
that ‘in Christ’ is the characteristic phrase that expresses all 
that is deepest in Paul’s religion. Faith is not only ‘holding 
fast to the unseen power of goodness’ but holding fast ‘through 
identification with Christ’. We must indeed die with Him if we 
are to rise into newness of life. It is true that Puritan theolo- 
gians in their discussions about the Atonement and its effects 
have often, preferred to begin their systems in the mysterious 
realm of the divine decrees and not in the known facts of 
Christian experience. What does Christ mean to me? is a 
question that will affect all our statements of our theology, and 
any coherent statement must show the validity of the faith in 
Christ in you, and the hope of glory as well. 

An Evangelical Forward Movement if it is to move at all 
must know quite definitely the goal at which it is aiming. It is 
a Gospel of good news in the name of Jesus, the Saviour of 
the world. He is called by that name because He saves His 
people from their sins. Matthew Arnold prefers to say that the 
good news of the Christian Gospel is ‘The Kingdom of God is 
come unto you’. That was the Kingdom for which the world 
was dying, a Kingdom of humbleness, self-denial, fairness, 
justice, and charity. The world is still dying for such a King- 
dom and it can only come to people who are being saved from 
their sins. There is no inconsistency between these two state- 
ments. The real question is whether the Kingdom comes by 
advising men and women to imitate Christ or by a great wave 
of faith in a conquering King. The Protestant, Puritan, and 
Methodist emphasis on justification by faith will not easily be 
laughed out of court by Matthew Arnold or any other prophet. 
He was, indeed, a clear-sighted critic who said many true 
words about the narrowness and bigotry of nineteenth-century 
Dissent but he suffered from the prepossessions of a Victorian 
obsessed by the apparent realism of science. Therefore he 
came into the field of religion with certain dogmatisms that 
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need now a New examination. ‘Miracles do not happen’ and 
the definition of God as ‘the power not ourselves that makes for 
righteousness’ may be as great obstacles to a full statement 
of the power of the Gospel as the absence of sweet reasonable- 
nessis. He failed to let his mind ‘play freely’ round the mysteries 
of the Incarnation and Resurrection because of his so-called 
scientific prejudices. So we are left with his sad lament over a 
dying superstition. 
Now he is dead! For hence he lies 
In a lorn Syrian town 
And on his grave, with shining eyes, 
The Syrian stars look down. 

If that is all we can say, then we must go on trying to save the 
world by good advice. It is not an exhilarating prospect. 

Let us turn to Wesley again. He was ‘intellectually slight 
and shallow compared to Paul’, but he is the most apostolic per- 
sonality the English-speaking people have produced. He was 
no philosopher, yet Lecky (who had no prepossessions in his 
favour) speaks of his ‘active and powerful intellect’. All his 
long life was a quest for salvation. His transparent sincerity 
is written not only over all his writings but over all his life. 
His ‘genius for godliness’ was matched by an alert and inquir- 
ing mind. He studied every available source to discover the 
secret. The Bible and particularly the New Testament was the 
first source; for that reason his Notes on the New Testament is 
still the first manual of his preachers. They are not equipped 
with Old Testament notes. His secondary source is the 
Christian tradition. He roams the fields of Church History and 
goes to school, to Roman Catholics, and even to Unitarians if he 
can learn one new truth about the way of life. His Christian 
Library gives some indication of the width of his range. His 
third source is the experience of believers. The humblest saint 
may teach him something. What was the result? He was able 
to say seven years after his Aldersgate Street experience: 
‘When hath religion, I will not say since the Reformation, but 
since the time of Constantine the Great, made so large a pro- 
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gress in any nation within so small a space?’ There is no boastin 

here but a humbled sense of wonder at the power of God. Seven 
years later he said: ‘I repeat the question, giving glory to God,’ 
Ten years later he wrote to his brother: ‘I do not at all think (to 
tell you a secret) that the work will ever be destroyed, Church or 
no Church.’ That great work of God moved on with gathering 
force long after his death and travelled round the world. It isnot 
unreasonable to ask whether, since God is the same and human 
nature is the same, Wesley’s open secret may not be valid still, 

It was identical with the real dynamic of the Reformation, 
Protestantism shook Europe in the sixteenth century not 
because of its political influence but because it had learned 
again the secret of regeneration. It had recovered the Gospel. 
That great wave of spiritual renewal may have died away in 
the shallows of politics and international strife, but it began with 
salvation through faith in Christ. In reaction from medieval 
scholasticism the Protestant theologians may have fallen into 
the mazes of a new intellectualism, but G. K. Chesterton never 
said a sillier thing than when he declared that justification by 
faith meant being saved by theology. Faith is not correct 
doctrine but an attitude of the soul. It is the creative impulse 
because it links us to God. It brings in its train Hope and 
Charity and all the spiritual blessings of the Gospel. It is not 
merely individualistic though it begins with the individual. It 
is at its best in a faith-filled community. The believer lives 
again when he enters the eternal fellowship of those who love 
God. He finds himself in the fellowship of the saints. So the 
true church of God becomes the instrument of the Kingdom. 
So the face of the earth is renewed. 

We cannot, however, go back to the phraseology of the 
sixteenth, or the eighteenth or the nineteenth century. Indeed, 
we must translate the language of St. Paul into the speech and f 
ideology of our own times. We must show in new language f 
how the life and death and resurrection of Jesus have made f 
fellowship between God and man not only feasible but real. 
We may not use the phrase ‘objective Atonement’ though [ 
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that is what we mean. We shall have less difficulty in making 
itclear that man’s sin is a reality cutting us off from God than 
we were able to do a generation ago; we have learned much of 
human folly and wickedness since then. We shall shed our 
optimistic and sentimental humanism when we approach the 
problem of salvation. We begin to see once more the profund- 
ity of the message of the Cross. It is a way of blood and tears 
that leads to life. The divine sufferer is still in the midst of life’s 
agony. Nor is he merely passive, a spectator who is too pure 
to step down into the conflict. Our Redeemer is not merely 
the ‘gentle Jesus, meek and mild’ of the children’s hymn, but 
the most courageous of all warriors who ever died for the truth. 
He is eternally at war, not with men and women, but with the 
sin that enslaves them. He is the master of the fiercest 
invective ever used when Hestill attacks ‘Scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites’, and He can be violent in action asin words when He 
upsets the tables of the money-changers and clears the Temple 
with a whip of small cords. His greatest power, however, is in 
the winsome appeal: ‘Take my yoke upon you and learn of Me 
for I am meek and lowly in heart.’ There is no contradiction 
here. We follow no limp and pallid leader but a strong Son of 
God who is also immortal love. 

Such a leader we may preach as the hope of mankind. We 
may speak of our fellowship with Him as a ‘transforming 
friendship’. His courage thrills our hearts, His power transforms 
our lives, His love melts our arrogance and selfishness and leads 
us to forget ourselves as we follow Him ‘to seek-and to save 
them that are lost’. There is little in dispute concerning the 
core of the Gospel. The doubt is not concerning the message 
| but concerning the messengers. ‘When the Son of Man cometh 
will He find faith on the earth?’ Will He find it in His own 
Church? Our rambling sermons about topics of the week are 
| asign that we have lost both interest and faith in the Gospel. 
Before there is any move forward by the caravan of the faithful 
' they must recover their faith. Glory in the good news and 
joy in the proclamation of it will inevitably awaken faith 
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in others. Has it come to this, that men may be led astray 
in their millions by false ideologies while the real message of 
life for all men attracts only a dwindling minority of hearer 
We must be more passionate for the truth if the evil gospels are 
to be cast out. No faith is pure that is not passionate. Let y; 
remind ourselves of what Christ has done for us and dare to 
imagine a world in which He is defeated and cast out and then 
go back to our commendation of the Saviour. Urgency, con. 
viction, and enthusiastic faith would soon take the place of 
doubtful and vacillating advice. We have survived the period 
of scientific dogmatism and the enlightening age in which the 
Bible was transformed in value by historical criticism. Our 
minds should have been enriched by this wealth of new know- 
ledge and understanding, but there is no reason why our hearts 
should grow cold. The essence of the Gospel is unchanged. 
Outworks may have fallen but the citadel holds. The eternal 
fellowship of those who love Jesus and believe in Him, of which 
a common man like Peter the fisherman is the type, cannot be F 
destroyed. It begins with the cry of the heart: ‘Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.’ It goes on to the still deeper 
cry: ‘Thou knowest that I love thee.’ It blossoms forth on the 
Day of Pentecost. ‘On this rock I will build my church and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.’ 

Is evangelical preaching then to be restricted to the great 
themes of the Epistle to the Romans? Evenif we were able to 
translate them into the thought-forms and the expressions of f 
the twentieth century, we should still find that we needed a 
walk out-of-doors occasionally. ‘All things are ours.’ And much f 
has been added to St. Paul’s catalogue of the wealth of the 
Christian’s possessions since he wrote. Even in the nineteenth f 
century we have learned much from Darwin, from Robertson f 


Smith and his successors in the field of historical criticism, fF ‘ 
from our economists and social reformers to say nothing of 


great masters in the realms of literature and art. We are still | 
learning, if we live at all. One of the great weaknesses of 
Evangelicalism has ever been its narrowness of interest; this |) 
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has also been its strength. The Liberal Evangelical will keep 
the Gospel as the warm core of all his teaching and all that he 
has to say will be related to those great central truths. The 
jader of our last Forward Movement, Hugh Price Hughes, 
was intensely loyal to the Gospel for the individual, but he had 
at the same time a compelling vision of Social Christianity. 
From the Gospel we go on to the Kingdom of God which must 
conquer the kingdoms of this world, in the fields of politics, 
economics, and education. Nihil humanum a me alienum puto 
ought to be one motto for the true evangelist. Perhapsit is this 
motto which has made his preaching to-day so discursive and 
ineffective. If that is so, he has forgotten to relate his many 
and varied interests to one controlling and dominant concep- 
ijon—God’s good news for a redeemed world. Let him get back 
there and then apply the principles of the Kingdom as he 
understands them in Christ. For Paul the Kingdom was ‘justice 
and peaceand joy’ and we are concerned with the same principles 
as they apply both in the life of the individual and the State. 

This gives us a very wide field to range in. Moreover, the 
salvation we preach is a salvation for the whole man—body, 
mind, and spirit. This is true ‘scriptural holiness’, or scriptural 
wholeness we might prefer to call it. Minds alert and sensitive, 
in bodies free from disease, in true communion with the soul of 
all goodness, truth, and beauty—these are the ideal subjects of 
the Kingdom. We are concerned with the removal of every 
barrier that keeps men back from such a goal. The Gospel 
therefore has its impact on the slum that frustrates the true 
life of the body, on limitations of education that cramp the 
mind as well as on those fettering restrictions of the spirit 
that keep men back from God. The generous dedicated life 
| that is presented to God wholly should be more and not less 
sensitive to beauty, more and not less alert in intellect because 
it is dedicated. If it is true that we have found the way of life 
| through the Gospel, then indeed we should be the light of the 


- world; but if it is a complete illusion, then are we with Paul ‘of 
_ |) all men most to be pitied’. A. W. HARRISON 





COMENIUS AND METHODISM 
A Significant Tercentenary 


ie Tercentenary of the arrival in this country of John 
Amos Comenius, the last bishop of the Czech Brethren and 
one of the outstanding prophetic figures of the Church Univer. 
sal, raises questions of deep historical interest to Methodists 
throughout the world. For no estimate of the life and work of 
John Wesley can overlook the potent influence exerted on his 
mind by the whole ‘Pietistic’ movement of which Comenius 
was—as I will venture to say—the finest flower, prior at least 
to its reawakening under Zinzendorf and Wesley in the 
eighteenth century. 

Comenius arrived in London ‘on the day of the autumnal 
equinox’, 1641, as he himself wrote. Many contemporary 
allusions to this visit have come down to us, some of them of 
highly intriguing historical interest. 

Comenius himself described his visit at some length in at 
least two places: first, in the Introduction to the second part 
of his Opera Didactica Omnia (1657), and second, in his letter 
to the Royal Society of May 17, 1668, in which he dedicated to 
it the Via Lucts which had been written, as will be remembered, 
during his nine months’ stay in London. Comenius also, in 
various other places, alludes to the visit and to the impressions 
made upon his mind by contact with some of the leading 
figures in the learned and ecclesiastical life of this country: for f 
example, in chapters 39-59 of his Continuatio Admonitionis 
Fraternae (1669); in a letter to his friends at Leszno written in f 
October, 1641; and in the Pansophiae Diatyposis (1643). There § 
are also references to the Comenius visit to London in Jeremy ff 
Collier’s English translation of the Pansophiae Diatyposis 
entitled, ‘A Patterne of Universall Knowledge in a plaine and 
true Draught: or a Diatyposis or model of the Eminently 


Learned and Pious Promoter of Science in Generall, Mr. John ; 
436 
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Amos Comenius; Shadowing forth the Largenesse, Dimension, 
and Use of the intended Worke, in an Ichnographicall and 
Orthographicall Delineation’. I have before me this 1651 
London publication as I write. Further, in the correspondence 
of John Dury—the famous Scot who spent so much energy at 
the period in seeking to achieve some manifest unity among the 
Protestant Churches of Europe and who held in such high 
esteem the ideals of the Czech exile—as well as in the writings 
of Hartlib, the enthusiastic admirer of Comenius, there are 
various references and allusions. I have no doubt that if con- 
temporary records were to be ransacked much interesting 
material would come to light, among them existing records of 
missionary and educational work in New England which I 
refer to later. 

Perhaps the most interesting reference is found in a sermon 
preached by John Gauden (later Bishop of Exeter and of 
Worcester) before the House of Commons in St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, on November 29, 1640. The sermon, which was 
printed by order of the House, was entitled ‘The Love of 
Truth and Peace’, and contained the following statement: 


Here give me leave by way of short digression, in so greate and 
publique an Assembly, to recommend to your favour, the noble en- 
deavours of two great and publique spirits, who have laboured much for 
truth and peace, I meane Commenius and Duraeus [John Dury]; both 
famous for their learning, piety and integrity, and not unknowne, I am 
sure, by the fame of their works, to many of this honourable, pious and 
learned Assembly. The one hath a faire designe and foundation for the 
raising up of a Structure of Truth, Human and Divine, of excellent use 
to all mankinde, for the easiness and exquisiteness of attaining the 
true knowledge of things. The other hath long studied, and with greate 
pains endeavured and wel advanced the peace and unity of the reformed 
| churches (a blessing that cannot be purchased at too deare a rate) 
whereunto he hath the suffrages and assistance of many learned 
Divines, and some of our owne, especially the reverend of Salisbury, 
as you see in his letters to him, and his late tractate, De Pace Ecclesi- 
astica. But, alas, both these noble plants (to the infinite shame of the 
present age, to the losse and detriment of the future) are like to wither 
to a barrenness for want of publique encouragement and aid to go on in 
| so noble, greate and usefull undertakings: I leave it to your Wisdomes, 
) at your leysure to consider, whether it were not worthy the name and 
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honour of this State and Church to invite these men to you, to see and 
weigh their noble and excellent designes: to give them all publike ajq 
and encouragement to goe on and perfect so happy works which teng 
so much to the advancing of truth and peace. 


The Bodleian copy of this sermon contains this footnote: 


Whereunto if it shall please God to encline any of your thoughts for 
the effectuall promoting of so commendable purposes, notwithstanding 
the distances whereat they now are, the one being in Poland, the other 
in Denmarke, yet there is a faire easy and safe way of adresse to them 
both, opened by the industry and fidelity of Mr. Hartlibe, whose house 
is in Duke’s Place in London, a gentleman who hath been a constant 
furtherer and great co-adjutor with them both in their works: who hath 
had correspondence with them; whose learning, piety, and unwearied 
industry towards the publick good are so well knowne to the learned 
world, and many of yourselves as well as to me, that he needs not the 
further testimony of my pen.? 


From this sermon it is clear that Comenius’s own statement 
about his visit to London—‘I had been summoned by com- 
mand of Parliament’—is substantially accurate. When Hart- 
lib, the friend to whom Milton dedicated his Of Education, 
wrote to Comenius inviting him to England, he was not 
merely acting as a friend and admirer of the great educa- 
tionalist and dreamer of grandiose ‘Pansophic’ projects, which 
were later largely fulfilled in the founding of the Royal Society 
in London in 1662; he was acting on behalf of many prominent 
members of both Houses of Parliament—among them Pym, 
Selden, the Earl of Warwick, Lord Brooke, Viscount Mande- 
ville, Archbishop Ussher, and Bishop, later Archbishop, 
Williams. It is further clear, both from this sermon and from 
various other references which space forbids me to quote, that 
the visit was inspired not only with the ideal of a great ‘Pan- 
sophic’ College in London, but with the cause of Christian 
Unity in the world. The ecclesiastical leaders whom Comenius 
met in London were for the most part keenly interested in the 
cause of the Unity of the Evangelical Churches: though the 
hostility of Archbishop Laud—whom, as far as I have been 


1 See the publications of Professor Robert Fitzgibbon Young, corresponding mem- 
ber of the Royal Bohemian Society of Sciences, Prague, to whose scholarly researches J 
all students of the subject are so greatly indebted. 4 
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able to ascertain, he never met—was marked: a hostility which 
will not surprise those versed in the ecclesiastical and theo- 
logical controversies of the period. It was Archbishop Laud, 
for example, who in 1633 had prevented a collection being 
made in the English Churches for the exiled Czech Brethren 
then at Leszno in Poland: as it was also the same Archbishop 
who promulgated the reactionary Statutes for Oxford in 1636, 
and for Dublin in 1637—statutes which discouraged the free 
scientific research in which Comenius believed. Further, it is 
evident—from other relevant references which I have discussed 
in the Introduction to the American edition of Comenius and 
the Church Universal, now being published with the English 
translation of the ‘Testament’, or ‘Bequest’, of Comenius—that 
the visit had direct bearing on the question of his ‘invitation’, 
by John Winthrop the Younger, Governor of Connecticut 
from 1660 to 1676, to become ‘President’ of Harvard in New 
England, and of his keen missionary and educational interest 
in the Indians there. 

A few other relevant facts may be recalled before I seek to 
estimate the indebtedness of Methodism to Comenius. 

The brevity and seeming failure of his visit to England—he 
left these shores for Sweden in 1642, his stay lasting but nine 
months, as he himself wrote, ‘from the autumnal equinox to 
the summer solstice-—was the consequence of the disturbed 
national situation. The Irish Rebellion and the outbreak of 
the Civil War made it as difficult for Comenius to achieve his 
ends as he would find it to-day when the whole strength of the 
free and truthful men in the world must be directed to staying 
the mad course of the twentieth-century Anti-Christ. Before 
he left, however, he had many rewarding contacts with the 
forward-looking men in the State and in the Church. He 
inspired an interest in the distressful cause of his persecuted 
country, and in its priceless contribution to Christian truth 
and freedom in the Church, which bore later fruit in manifold 
ways. Not only did he inspire the generous gifts from Christian 
congregations which flowed to Leszno in Poland in a greater 
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stream than heretofore, he also quickened the University 
authorities to the lot of poor Czech students, so that, for 
example, Oxford provided for the education of a number of 
them. An eminent historian of the Unitas Fratrum reminds 
us that many of those students remained in this country, their 
names and families persisting through the generations. 

As already indicated, his presence in England stimulated 
those who were beginning to dream of the Society which ip 
1662 received its Charter as ‘The Royal Society’, of which 
Haak’s ‘Invisible College’ of 1645 was the precursor: it will not 
be forgotten that Theodore Haak was the friend of Hartlib 
and Comenius. Cardinal Richelieu had invited Comenius to 
visit him in Paris when he left London, in order to discuss the 
possible establishment in Paris of the kind of international 
College he himself had in mind. Though Comenius was unable 
for various reasons to go to Paris, he sent in his stead one of 
the Czech students researching at the Bodleian, Oxford, to 
put his conceptions before the Cardinal. The latter, however, 
was not well enough to meet him (he died in December, 1642), 
though presumably the views of Comenius were reported to 
him through his secretary. 

In 1657 an invitation was given by Oliver Cromwell to 
Comenius and his fellow-exiles in Poland to establish them- 
selves in Ireland, and the offer made of a grant of land for the 
purpose. Cromwell was a stout Protestant who wanted Ireland 
a Protestant country: it was doubtless this fact, even more 
than his sympathy with the exiled Czech Brethren, which 
inspired the offer. Comenius, however, had—owing to the 
bitter experiences through which he and his Czech people had 
passed since the battle of White Hill in 1620 and the relentless 
persecution to which they had been subject—lost much of his 
practical energy: he had, indeed, been badly bitten by the 
enervating millenarian bug, and, like many in this country in 
the years prior to September, 1939, had swayed between a 
self-deluding ‘pacifist’ inertia and an escapist prophesying of 
a ‘militant’ and catastrophic intrusion of the ‘supernatural’ 
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into this ‘natural’ very evil world. It was, for example, in 
that same year, 1657, that Comenius published his Lux in 
Tenebris, which by its false prophetism brought upon him the 
ridicule of sceptics like the Frenchman Bayle. He thus refused 
Cromwell’s offer, to the—dare we not say?—lasting loss of our 
sister island. It is interesting, though perhaps unprofitable, to 
speculate on the future of Ireland had Cromwell’s suggested 
grant of land been accepted. 


I must now hasten to my main theme, however much 
tempted by the fascinating details of a life-story which 
epitomizes much of the political and religious history of the 
seventeenth century. 

Comenius is probably best known to educated people 
through his contributions to educational method and ideal. 
He well merits the description given to him by Masaryk, his 
fellow Czech (they were both born in Moravia), ‘the father of 
modern pedagogics’. He was, it will be remembered, for a 
considerable part of his life both a minister and a school teacher 
in the Unitas Fratrum. It was at Fulneck in Moravia and 
Leszno in Poland that he was able to put into practice the 
educational ideals, and the corresponding methods, which 
found expression in his famous Janua Linguarum Reserata 
(published at Leszno in 1631), the epoch-making Didactica 
Magna (composed in Czech in 1628-32, and published at 
Prague in 1849: the expanded and familiar Latin version was 
published at Amsterdam in 1657), and the quaint and wholly 
delightful Orbis Pictus (published at Nuremberg in 1658: I 
have before me as I write an early edition of this, one of the 
first illustrated school text-books in Europe). His School of 
Infancy he wrote for mothers and is a book which might 
profitably be put into the hands of every bride and bridegroom 
on their wedding-day. It was, I am informed, a household 
treasure in Czechoslovakia—until, of course, the Nazi régime 
of cold and calculated barbarism, since when, with everything 


‘else savouring of the Czech ideal, it takes its sorry place in the 
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Hitlerite battle against books. Though translated into English, 
it is hardly known here. All these books are pervaded by a 
sanity, a modernity, and a spirituality which give them a 
unique place in the history of education. Comenius firmly 
maintained that a child’s education should begin before birth, 
and taught the expectant mother how to assist in the adequate 
equipment of her child for life in the world. The schools of the 
time, said Comenius, were ‘the terror of boys and the slaughter- 
house of minds; places where a hatred of literature and books 
is contracted, where two or more years are spent in learning 
what might be acquired in one, where what ought to be poured 
in gently is violently forced and beaten in, and where what 
ought to be put clearly is presented in a confused and intricate 
way as if it were a collection of puzzles.’ He was a profound 
believer in education, like the Unitas Fratrum which had be- 
gotten him; and which had so firmly repudiated the notion 
that evangelism is another way of speaking of ignorance that 
it owned three of the five printing-presses in Bohemia at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, and had led the way for 
the rest of Christendom in the production of hymn books and 
catechisms. In the Preface to The Great Didactic Comenius 
had written: ‘Let the guiding star and rudder of our Didactic 
be this: to search out and discover a method by which teachers 
may teach less, and learners learn more.’ He was what is 
sometimes called, a ‘Sense-realist’: and this, both explicitly as 
a practical educationalist and implicitly as a philosophical 
theorist. That is, on the one hand, he held that Nature should 
be studied directly and not at second-hand. ‘The foundation 
of all learning’, he wrote, ‘consists in representing clearly to 
the senses sensible objects.’ Children should learn about things, 
not about words. Thus, to teach what Faith meant, he wrote 
a play for children called ‘Abraham the Patriarch’, and to point 
out the dangers of Cynicism he wrote a comedy on ‘Diogenes 
the Cynic, Revived’. (How eagerly he would have grasped at 
the educational opportunities presented by the cinema and 
wireless! About which both State and Church have been so 
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apathetic for a generation!) Young people should learn Latin, 
he maintained, not by the unintelligent recital of tables of 
cases and tenses, but by the same pragmatic way along which 
they travel to a knowledge of their mother-tongue. On the 
other hand—from the theoretical ‘Realist’ point of view—he 
distrusted philosophical reasonings obsessed, or inspired, by 
the self-scrutiny of the mind. In this connection, it is interest- 
ing to recall his relationship with the Descartes in Holland, 
and their failure fully to understand or appreciate each other. 

Now all this reminds the student of John Wesley of the 
intense interest of the English prophet and evangelist in educa- 
tion. The Comenius who wrote nearly a hundred and fifty 
books on so many different subjects was the Czech precursor 
of the Wesley whose literary output is the standing marvel of 
the historian of the eighteenth-century revival of religion. 
Each had the same unwearied zest for knowledge, and each 
the same unflagging zeal for its dissemination. John Wesley 
certainly knew of the life and work of Comenius, though—as 
far as I can at present ascertain—we do not know the extent 
of this knowledge, or whether Wesley studied at first hand the 
writings of Comenius. Only in one place does Wesley in his 
Journal refer directly to Comenius, and that is when he quotes, 
under August, 1738, when he visited the Moravian Church, an 
extract from a letter written by the Church of Herrnhut to 
the President of Upper Lusatia, of January 24, 1732. In this 
extract Wesley quotes: ‘In the year 1699 Daniel Ernest 
Jabonsky, grandson to Amos Comenius, the last bishop of the 
Moravians, was consecrated bishop of the United Brethren in 
Moravia, Bohemia and Poland, in a Synod regularly assembled, 
etc.’ Charles Wesley had certainly read a Life of Comentus. 
Both the Wesleys were familiar with Milton’s tractate Of 
Education which had been dedicated to Hartlib, the great 
friend and admirer of Comenius. John Wesley, also, was 
familiar with the educational and philosophical works of 
Locke, as well as with Rousseau’s historically important 
Emile, which, as is known to all, was one of the most pregnant 
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books on education produced during the eighteenth century. 
Nevertheless, it cannot, of course, be claimed that Wesley had 
completely penetrated to the inwardness of the Comenian 
educational method and ideal. The early Spartan discipline of 
Kingswood sufficiently proves that. Yet some of his utterances 
seem almost directly indebted to the Czech teacher. For 
example, such principles as the following are obviously 
Comenian: (1) that children should be stimulated by things, 
rather than by words—Wesley’s ‘Bid the child look up to the 
sun, let him see the trees, etc.’, is almost a transcript from 
Comenius; (2) that the method of education should be to pro- 
ceed from the known to the unknown—again, Wesley’s ‘Care- 
fully observe the few ideas which they [children] have already, 
and endeavour to graft what you say upon them’ is a specifi- 
cally Comenian principle; (3) that education is for all—thus, the 
Wesley who founded schools for the colonists in Georgia, for 
colliers in Kingswood, for the poor folk near the Foundery in 
London, for the orphans of Newcastle, and, pre-eminently, 
for the sons of his own preachers, had imbibed, whether 
directly or indirectly, the spirit of the Czech bishop who wrote: 
‘Not only are the children of the rich and noble to be drawn 
to the school, but all alike, gentle and simple, rich and poor, 
boys and girls, in great towns and small.’ Yet further, the 
Wesley who both taught and founded Sunday schools in 
Georgia, and who did his utmost to encourage the Sunday 
school movement in this country, owed, at least indirectly, 
more than can be now computed to the whole Czech Brethren 
religious movement, which had led the way among the 
Evangelical Churches in tending the moral and spiritual well- 
being of the young; and of that movement Comenius, as I 
have already indicated, was the last and richest product. 
Still further, the Wesley who was the pioneer of cheap litera- 
ture, as well as the author of about four hundred publications, 
inevitably recalls the Comenius among whose first concerns, 
when exiled in Poland, was to superintend the Brethren’s 
printing press there and whose own popular books were dis- 
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seminated throughout Europe. It is very certain that among 
the ‘Hidden Seed’ to which in 1628 the fleeing Comenius 
referred in his now historic prayer on the mountain range 
separating Bohemia and Silesia, is that which found lodgment 
in the heart and mind of John Wesley; though the way by 
which it reached him is as mysterious and undiscoverable as 
the wind which bloweth where it listeth so that we cannot tell 
whence it comes or whither it goes. 

It is, however, in the specifically religious realm that Wesley 
owes most to the Unitas Fratrum, and so indirectly to Comenius 
its last and most influential bishop. Apart from its zeal for 
education, the three most prominent characteristics of the 
Czech religious revival inspired by the life and martyrdom of 
John Hus, were, first, its intense Moralism, and secondly, its 
evangelistic passion, and thirdly, its profound spirituality. 
These three characteristics indwelt both the practical en- 
deavours and the theological outlook of Comenius; as they 
were also strikingly manifest in the life and teaching of John 
Wesley; though, of course, the precise relation of the charac- 
teristics varied in the two men according to the historical 
situation confronting them, as well as to their differing 
cultural, racial, and religious environments. 

1. Space forbids my drawing all the parallels which leap to 
the mind. But, first, as regards the ‘Moralism’ of Comenius 
and Wesley. The Wesley who called himself ‘the friend of all 
and the enemy of none’ did not do so out of any cheaply- 
tolerant and ease-loving moral and religious indifferentism; 
though I fear not all his followers, as few of his detractors, 
have really understood this. He did so because the claims of 
morality were paramount over all class, national, sectarian, 
sacerdotal, and theological differences and separations. It is 
right to regard all men as brethren: it is right to defend the 
weak against the mighty: it is right to regard privileges as 
responsibilities: it is right to esteem truth above cleverness: it 
is right to test ecclesiastical pretensions by the facts, endow- 
ments, and duties of our common humanity: it is right to love 
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men more than systems: it is right to seek to emancipate men 
from the tyrannous bondage of forms and to inspire them with 
the liberty of the Spirit of the Living God: it is right to bring 
all theological dogmas themselves to the final test of their value 
for the whole life of man. The Wesley who claimed the whole 
world as his parish, so far from arrogating to himself in 
egotistic self-esteem any pre-eminence over others, was 
declaring the sole supremacy of moral law and of spiritual 
personality: though I am well aware that those of his day who 
had pet privileges and theories to defend sought uneasily to 
defame Wesley in this respect. Only he really believes in the 
paramount claims of morality who applies it to all his actions 
and all his systems of thought: for which reason the noble term 
‘Catholic’ has become debased to its now customary notion of 
sectarian pretensiveness and sacerdotal exclusiveness. 

Now all this might—mutatis mutandis—be said, and just as 
forcibly, of Comenius. He was the heir of a—dare I say it?— 
almost British moral practicality of outlook and of a living 
Czech tradition of ethical freedom. He was an apostle of 
Christian Unity—not of its spurious counterfeit, ‘Unchristian 
Union’: he could never have perpetrated the so common 
English mistranslation of the Johannine ‘one flock’ with the 
‘one fold’ of much myopic apologetic. When he attended the 
famous Colloquium Charitativum at Thorn in Poland in 1644— 
when an endeavour was made to bring together ‘Catholics’ and 
‘Protestants’—he did not indulge the facile wish that problems 
are solved by pretending they don’t exist: he was therefore 
unable to feel that he was present at a real Colloquium ‘Chari- 
tativum’, and so would not have been surprised that history 
has referred to it as the Colloquium ‘Irritativum’. Only he really 
loves truth—which is a fundamentally moral quality—who 
refuses to look away from facts and principles, however 
urgently the claims of expediency bid him do so. 

This ‘moralism’ lifted Comenius above many of the bitter 
theological acerbities and narrow ecclesiastical encounters of 
the period. When a man really loves truth he does not get 
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excited over unessential, even if important, issues. Thus even 
a Jesuit historian acknowledged: ‘Comenius wrote many 
works, but none were directed against the Catholic Church.’ The 
supreme evils to be slain, Comenius believed, were Falsehood 
and Ignorance, especially the former. This will be evident to 
all who will read his much neglected masterpiece, and a book 
that will be read in 1,000 years, The Labyrinth of the World and 
the Paradise of the Heart. It was this same passion which 
inspired him, in an age when the Thirty Years War was 
devastating Europe, to plan, travel, and write for the Humanity 
and the Church that is to be. It was this same ‘Moralism’ 
which led him to the view that severe punishments should be 
reserved for moral offences only. 

And, yet further, it was the same ethical conviction which 
enabled him to escape the verbal entanglements of both the 
Catholic Scholastics on the one hand, and the Protestant 
Scholastics on the other. Neither the Lutherans nor the Cal- 
vinists felt quite sure of him. How could they, when he 
breathed that rare Johannine air which pervades his writings! 
They wanted a little more of the partly unhistorical, ‘dogmatic’ 
and ‘theological’ Paul, deemed necessary for their apologetics 
and polemics, than Comenius provided. How significant here 
it is to remember that Methodism, when true to its own genius, 
and not subject to panicky alarms, has shown throughout her 
history the same common-sense and clearly-held distinction 
between the essential and the non-essential in Christianity. 
The Czech Brethren had no elaborate formulated credal state- 
ments such as characterized the other sections of the Church 
of the time, whether Catholic, Lutheran, Calvinist, or Eastern. 
The theological breadth of view for which Comenius stands is 
only equalled by the depth of his ‘Moralism’ and the tenacity 
of his Evangelicanism. To him Christianity was supremely a 
way of life, not an elaborate rationalistic answer to speculative 
doubts. Its ‘rationalism’ was the Johannine way of light—the 
Via Lucis, as he entitled the book written in England and 
dedicated to the members of the Royal Society in 1668, 
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and in which he besought them not to neglect metaphysics, 

2. This, in the second place, leads me to substantiate briefly 
the evangelistic passion and evangelical conviction which 
united Comenius and Wesley across the centuries. The latter, 
of course, was an evangelist in a more direct and forthright 
manner than Comenius ever was. The difference is accounted 
for, not by any difference in conviction or in passion, but in 
the divergent, immediate tasks confronting each. Comenius 
was a teacher, a writer, a pastor, and a bishop: Wesley was a 
writer, an itinerant preacher, and the father and organizer of 
his Societies. The spirit of each was the same: the mode and 
field of operation differed. Each had a strong sense of Law, 
Discipline, and Order. That of Comenius is most clearly evi- 
denced in the Ratio Disciplinae which he edited and published 
as the guide and stay of his exiled Brethren: significantly, it was 
a copy of this Comenius edition of the Ratio of the Unitas 
Fratrum which finally decided Zinzendorf to found the Re- 
newed Church of the Brethren in Herrnhut two generations 
after the death of Comenius. Wesley’s love of Order needs no 
emphasis to those who have the slightest acquaintance with 
his life and work. But in each case, this love of Order had 
nothing to do with the ‘Orders’ which, alas, still cause the 
strenuous but petty battles of many members of the Christian 
Church. Let any modern reader peruse the Ratio and he will 
see how near Comenius was to the man who did not hesitate to 
depart from ecclesiastical precedent for the greater good of the 
Kingdom of God. While Comenius was anxious for the sake of 
Order to have an episcopal successor appointed—and so the 
present Moravian Brethren can claim an unbroken episcopal 
line—yet no one acquainted with his mind will doubt but that, 
had he been in Wesley’s place, he would have done what 
Wesley did at Bristol on September 2, 1784. Nor do I think 
that Comenius would have challenged the right of the Ameri- 
cans to call Coke and Asbury their ‘Bishops’. 

The following are the words, not of Wesley, but of Comenius, 
though they might well be mistaken for those of the former: 
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‘Perish sects! Perish the founders of sects! I have consecrated 
myself to Christ alone.’ They recall the familiar hymn of 
Charles Wesley: 


Love, like death, hath all destroyed, 
Rendered all distinctions void; 
Names, and sects, and parties fall: 
Thou, O Christ, art all in all. 


I seek no advantage for my Church [wrote Comenius in one of his 
poignant works] which is now no more; nor for myself, who am just 
entering the tomb: but for thee, O Catholic Church, the common mother; 
whom I so love and reverence, that I should desire thy profit in what- 
ever way. Aloof from all party spirit or strife, I was born, have lived, 
and die, adhering to Christ alone, along with those whom He has given 
to me as guides, or to whom He had given me in that capacity. O that 
all who call on the name of Christ were persuaded to be of the same 
mind, namely to take Christ and Christ alone as their Leader, ignoring 
other leaders whosoever they may be, and, while having solely in view 
salvation and eternal life, to dismiss all trifles, contentions about 
primacy, precedency, titles, revenues, as worldly rubbish, altogether 
out of place. 


It is not, surely, a matter for surprise that when John 
Wesley met on the Simmonds in October, 1735, a party of 


Moravians who had long breathed this Comenian air, he was 
strangely moved. And he—as I have ventured to emphasize 
in the Introduction to the American edition of Comenius and 
the Church Universal—was governed by the same missionary 
passion which had inspired the concern of Comenius for the 
Indians of New England, and which filled the minds of those 
early Moravian settlers in Georgia who followed so closely on 
the heels of Oglethorpe and his band of a hundred and twenty 
Englishmen. The Comenius who was invited to undertake 
educational and missionary work in Harvard by Winthorpe 
the Younger, was not far in spirit from the Wesley who voyaged 
across the Atlantic with members of the Renewed Church of 
the Brethren. 

3. The dominating and all-pervasive characteristic of 
Comenius, however, was his intense ‘spirituality’. I know of 
no better word to describe a quality of mind that is revealed 
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in all his writings. It was this temper which made impossible 
in Comenius that masterfulness which was one of Wesley's 
outstanding characteristics. When a man sees all things syj 
specie aeternitatis he so often forgets to be a temporal master 
and ruler: and inclines to smile, if sadly, at the proud men 
dressed in their little brief authority. I do not wish to suggest 
that the spiritual temper may not go with the ruler’s will and 
action: they clearly went together in Wesley’s mind—but with 
some considerable conflict and tension. In Comenius, however, 
this spirituality never left him. It was no unctuous pose: it 
was the essential man. Thus, when he closed his books with 
a prayer, the reader—no matter the subject—feels its complete 
appropriateness. In reading his works I have the same in- 
escapable impression of spirituality which I always had in the 
presence of Samuel Alexander, the distinguished Jewish 
philosopher. 

In the Unum Necessarium, written a year or so before his 
death at Amsterdam in 1670, Comenius may be said to have 
expressed his deepest mind: 

The one thing needful for myself therefore is this. Forgetting the 
things that are behind, and reaching towards those that are before, | 
press forward. Thanks to Thee, Lord Jesus, who didst lead me, though 
often straying from my path, and lingering in my way on a thousand 


trifles. I bless Thee for assigning this earth only as a place of exile, and 
for thereby helping me, yea compelling me onward to my eternal home. 


C. J. WRIGHT 





THE YEARS OF UNREST: 1790-1800: 
Part I 


HE age of Wesley was an age of Benevolent Despotism. 

Even in England, George III endeavoured, with a con- 
siderable degree of success, to gather the reins of power into his 
own hands. On the Continent, there was not even lip-service 
paid to the theory of limited Monarchy. It is true that the 
conception of despotism expressed by Hobbes and Machiavelli 
was modified. The State was no longer a pawn to be moved 
according to the Ruler’s wishes. There was no longer a com- 
plete disregard of an ethical standard of reference. Rulers 
claimed, in fact, that their absolute power was only used for 
the wellbeing of their peoples. That is why we know them as 
‘Benevolent’ despots. Nevertheless, the dictum of Hobbes was 
still true: ‘The State was unified in the unity of its representer.’ 
It was an age of monarchs and not of their subjects: not France 
but Louis XV; not Prussia but Frederick the Great; not Russia 
but Catherine II. 

The Renaissance, however, had broken down the collectivist 
philosophy of the Middle Ages. Instead of the Holy Roman 
Empire, there were fresh young nations intoxicated by a sense 
of power, ready to assert their rights. But this was obviously 
not the end of the process. The logic of the new individualism 
demanded that, after Hobbes, there should be the political 
philosophy of Locke and Montesquieu, and finally that of 
Rousseau and Bentham. If at first, it was the nation that 
became self-conscious, it was only the beginning of a move- 
ment whereby finally the people within the nation became 
aware of their rights. The second Renaissance, which so 
variously manifested itself at the end of the eighteenth century, 
was in essence the emergence of man. The process of events 
was hastened not only by the inherent weakness of Benevolent 


1 The Eayrs Prize Essay, 1941. 
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despotism, but by the prophets of a new age. Their writings, 
filtering through to the people, provided the philosophy and 
indeed the catch cries of the new movement. And so a century 
that began with ‘L’Etat c’est moi’ ended with ‘L’Etat c’est 
nous’. The people had come into their heritage and Words. 
worth, in the excited hopes and daring enthusiasms of that 
new day, wrote joyfully: 
Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive 
And to be young was very heaven. 

The history of Methodism offers an interesting parallel to 
this record of contemporary politics. John Wesley was a 
benevolent despot. He openly admitted the fact and justified 
it. “What is this power? It is a power of admitting into, and 
excluding from the Societies under my care; of choosing and 
removing stewards; of receiving or not receiving helpers; of 
appointing them when, where, and how to help me; and of 
desiring any of them to confer with me when I see good. And 
as it is merely in obedience to the providence of God, and for 
the good of the people, that I first accepted this power which | 
never sought, so it is on the same consideration, not for profit, 
honour or pleasure, that I use it at this day.’ Repeatedly 
Wesley declared that he would gladly be relieved of his un- 
sought power if circumstances demanded it. In practice, 
however, he never showed the slightest disposition to brook 
opposition or delegate his responsibilities. All the preachers, 
stewards, and class leaders held their office by his consent. 
He could appoint or remove at will. Even the membership 
rolls did not escape his keen scrutiny, and names were ruth- 
lessly crossed out if the obligations of membership had not been 
fulfilled. But indeed, he insisted that his decision should be 
final in the smallest matters. * 

It was possible for Wesley to treat his Conferences as consul- 

1 Works, vol. vit, p. 300. 
* For instances of this, see Benson’s reply to Hopper and Fletcher's reply to Benson, 
recorded in my John Wesley and the Eighteenth Century, p. 19. Also Dr. Whitehead’s 


description of Wesley’s absolute power. See Wm. Redfern, Modern Developments in 
Methodism, p. 16. 
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tative committees, his preachers as assistants, and his people 
as his children. He had a marvellous grasp of detail, and a 

sion for the progress of his societies which sharpened his 
every faculty. In his ceaseless journeyings he was informed of 
the work in every part of the kingdom. But even Wesley, in 
his later years, must have felt the burden increasingly heavy. 
When he began, England had less people than modern London. 
It was essentially pastoral and agricultural with few towns of 
any size. Such an England could be crossed and recrossed on 
horseback. But as the century wore on, and there came with 
industrialization a shifting of the population, the task became 
too great for any one man. 

There were signs that many Methodists recognized this long 
before Wesley died. In 1777 a pamphlet was published in 
Dublin with the significant title Reasons for Leaving the 
Methodist Society. The writer maintained that Methodism 
was a despotism and ‘subversive of Christian liberty’. The very 
remarks of Wesley that none need submit to his power unless 
they wished, and that every preacher and member could leave 
when they pleased, suggests that he was conscious of criticism 
and inarticulate murmurings. But whilst he lived, such 
grumbling could never disturb the peace of the Society. 
Wesley towered above all his followers. He was the founder of 
Methodism; he had safely brought his people through hostility, 
ridicule, and persecution to their present state of growing 
prosperity and influence. His rule was exercised in their 
interests alone. Whilst he lived, any inward misgivings were 
stifled, and Methodists were loyal to his leadership. 

But none could deny that change was necessary and that the 
years after his death would be years of unrest. Wesley himself 
realized this, and tried to solve some of the problems which he 
anticipated would arise. In this he was handicapped by his 
Toryism and High Churchmanship. There was first the out- 
standing issue of leadership. Wesley, for a long period, thought 
that another ruler could succeed him. But first Fletcher of 
Madeley, and then his brother, Charles, predeceased him and 
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he was left alone. He had still many able sons in the Gospe, 
but none sufficiently worthy to succeed him. Even before 
Fletcher’s death, Wesley had come to the opinion that 
supreme power ought to be vested in the Conference. Originally, 
chapels were placed on private deeds without any restrictions 
other than that they should be used for worship. After the 
death of himself and his brother Charles, the trustees named iy 
the deeds were to appoint preachers to ‘preach and expound 
God’s holy word’. But this left a dangerous power in the hands 
of the trustees and injured the closely knit structure of 
Methodist societies. And so in 1763: Wesley took the further 
step of securing the use of the pulpits to the preachers ap. 
pointed by Conference. This right of Wesley to appoint 
preachers was to be vested in the Conference after his death, 
But had Conference any legal existence? Wesley took counsel's 
opinion and enrolled in the High Court of Chancery, a Deed of 
Declaration. By this Deed, the Conference took the place of 
the local trustees in the appointment of preachers. But who 
constituted the Conference? If the body was to have legal 
existence it must have names. This necessity led Wesley to 
decide upon one hundred preachers who should be the ‘Legal 
Hundred’ of Conference. But he had no desire that these, 
either individually or collectively, should have undue power. 
This he made clear in a letter entrusted to Joseph Bradford, 
but addressed to the Legal Hundred. The letter was read with 
great effect at the Conference of 1791. ‘I beseech you, by the 
mercies of God’, said Wesley, ‘that you never avail yourself by 
the Deed of Declaration to assume any superiority over your 
brethren: but let all things go on among those itinerants who 
choose to remain together, exactly in the same manner as when 
I was with you, so far as circumstances permit.’ The many 
who envied the fortunate Hundred, and feared lest they should 
use their powers to dominate Conference, were immensely 
relieved. The Conference was glad to obey what was virtually 
a command. The letter was a death-blow to those who desired 


1 In the Model Deed. 
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a personal rule. Many felt that Dr. Coke, an ordained clergy- 
man and next to Wesley, the first man in Methodism, desired 
full power after Wesley’s death. Others looked suspiciously 
on Alexander Mather, who for the last twenty years of Wesley’s 
life, had acquired an increasing influence over him. And indeed 
Kilham in his tract Martin Luther said that Mather was 
plainly mortified and distressed when he was not even elected 
the first President. The fact is, that even before Bradford had 
settled the issue by producing Wesley’s letter, the preachers 
were determined to have no other Pope ruling over them. 
William Thompson, Superintendent of the Halifax Circuit, had 
summoned other preachers and they conjointly issued a circu- 
lar which declared that no successor to Wesley could legally 
be appointed. They made other suggestions, including the 
mode of election for President and the wisdom of dividing the 
Connexion into districts. But it was the dismissal of any idea 
of a governing head which disconcerted Coke and Mather, and 
pleased the vast majority of the preachers. Indeed, this was 
plainly evident when William Thompson was elected President 
and the Conference decided that the offices should only be held 


for one year. It only needed Wesley’s letter to confirm 
Conference in its resolve and secure it in its consciousness of 


power. 

But this solution of Wesley, confirmed by his preachers, did 
not meet with universal acceptance. It bore obvious traces of 
his Toryism. The people were not to be represented. This was 
consistent with Wesley’s whole philosophy. The idea of the 
people as the origin of power was utterly abhorrent to him. 
‘Once you say people have power to appoint rulers, you affirm 
the right belongs to every man, woman and child, and this’, 
said Wesley, ‘nobody really believes.’ In his ‘Observations on 
Liberty’ he dared to express the startling view that ‘the greater 
the share the people have in government, the less liberty, 
civil or religious, does a nation enjoy. Accordingly, there is 
most liberty in a limited Monarchy, less under an Aristocracy, 


1 Thoughts on the Origin of Power, p. 52. 
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and least under a Democracy.’ All the liberty which Wesley 
desired for the people was that each man, without restraint, 
should sit ‘under his own vine’. He lived nearly two years 
after the beginning of the French Revolution, but he only 
made one oblique reference to the new thought sweeping over 
Europe. He said, in an article, that most fallen Methodists, 
and perhaps some who were not fallen, were Republicans, 
Wesley, throughout his life, had shown so great a veneration 
for the King and Constitution, and so profound a distrust of 
democracy, that the French Revolution, if it moved him at all, 
would only move him to feelings of dislike and disgust. In this 
respect the majority of preachers and people were in complete 
agreement with him. The Pastoral Address of 1793 declared 
that any Methodists who could be shown to be defective in 
loyalty would be instantly cut off from the Connexion as un- 
worthy of any office, and as enemies to their King and Country, 
The address concluded with the assertion that Methodists loved 
the King and Constitution, and that its ministers were ready 
to support the country with all they had and were. Adam 
Clarke, who was so great a leader in Methodism after Wesley's 
death, said that ‘the Constitution is good: it can scarcely be 
mended. It is the best under the sun’. Apart from Samuel 
Bradburn, all the leading preachers uttered similar sentiments. 
The people might, with some reason, have been expected to 
dissent from this view of Wesley and his preachers. But the 
progress of democratic reform in England was long retarded by 
the wars with Napoleon. Even in the early days of the French 
Revolution, many factors hindered Englishmen from drinking 
the heady wine of revolutionary doctrine. France was the 

1 Some Observations of Liberty (1776), p. 105. 

Only a year before his death, Wesley wrote to John Mason: ‘As long as I live, the 
people shall have no share in choosing either stewards or leaders among the Methodists. 
We have not, and never had, any such custom. We are no republicans, and never intend 
to be. It would be better for those who are so minded to go quietly away. I have been 
uniform both in doctrine and discipline for above these fifty years, and it is a little too 
late for me to turn into a new path now I am old and greyheaded.’ 

2 See Calm Address to the American Colonies. 

3 Arminian Magazine 1789, p. 49. 


* Life of Adam Clarke, J. W. Etheridge, p. 311. See also Origin and End of Civil 
Government (1822), by Adam Clarke. 
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traditional enemy, and people were loath to follow the example 
of a nation so heartily disliked. 

In any case, there was a total misreading of events. It was 
thought that the Monarchy, after the first great shock, would 
re-establish itself and perhaps profit from its lesson. But when 
in 1793 the intolerant, bloodthirsty nature of the movement 
was revealed, the English people were horrified. The trend of 
events served the cause of reaction in England, and not reform. 
The solution of John Wesley was therefore generally accept- 
able both to preachers and laity. 

Some, however, were not satisfied. They were caught in the 
ferment of democratic ideas during those early years of the 
French Revolution. And what is more, they found a leader 
matched with the hour. Alexander Kilham was a portent in 
Methodism. He was the prophet who proclaimed a new age, 
and did not live to see his truth accepted. It could not have been 
otherwise, for he scorned compromise where compromise was 
needed. He was tactless when only consummate tact could 
have gained his point. And as a young man, he was in a hurry 
at a time when reform in England was slowing down and re- 
actionary legislation speeded up. If, in the country at large, 
reform came after the long waste of weary years, it was inevit- 
able that Methodism would be no less slow to move, for there 
was the weight of inherited traditions, the bureaucratic govern- 
ment of the Preachers and the constant desire to assure the 
Government of its loyalty. Nevertheless, Kilham saw what 
others failed to see. He recognized the democratic nature of 
Methodist institutions and wanted a development of that 
principle. He never directly attacked Wesley’s paternal 
government, but he did insist that those were days of childhood 
and now the Society was able to govern itself. And so he 
desired Ministers ‘to be equal, a pure republic, brethren in 
Christ Jesus’. Most of all, he passionately desired lay repre- 
sentation in District Meetings and Conference. And this, 


1 ‘An Earnest Address by Paul and Silas.’ See also E. R. Tayior, Methodism and 
Politics, p. 76. 
6 
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because in his ardent radicalism he believed that the voice of 
the people was the voice of God.t Even in days when the 
excesses of the Revolution had alienated so many supporters, 
and when Paine’s radicalism and infidelity were abominated in 
Methodism, Kilham had a few followers. His pamphlet The 
Progress of Liberty called forth a letter from prominent London 
Ministers demanding action against the ‘malice, pride, and auda- 
ciousness with which the pamphlet is replete’. But on the very 
day of his trial at the District Committee in Newcastle Kilham’s 
friends and sympathizers met together and declared that Metho- 
dism was in danger for want of a closer communication between 
circuits and Conference, and because preachers could act inde- 
pendently of the people in the government of the Societies. 

At the Conference of 1796, Kilham was tried and expelled. 
Three preachers followed him, and soon there were about five 
thousand members drawn chiefly from the new industrial 
areas. They formed themselves into the Methodist New 
Connexion and made the principles for which they had suffered 
the very foundation of their Church polity. 

Ministers and laymen were to be equally represented in Con- 
ference, and there was to be lay representation on all Church 
courts. Machinery was set up to deal with grievances and so the 
agitations which later split the parent body were wholly avoided. 

Indeed, though the little Church had in its first years to 
struggle for its very existence, and though some maliciously 
minded critics looked upon Kilham’s early death asa judgement 
of God, it adopted principles which now form part of the 
constitution of the Methodist Church. All the points for which 
Kilham contended have been conceded. His misfortune was 
that he lived long before conditions were favourable to the 
reception of his ideas. But that is only another way of saying 
that he was a prophet and suffered a prophet’s fate. 

MALDWYN EDWARDS 
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1 See Progress of Liberty (1795). 

2 Places mentioned at the first Conference of the M.N.C. were Sheffield, Nottingham, 
Banbury, Burslem, Macclesfield, Chester, Liverpool, Wigan, Bolton, Blackburn, 
Manchester, Oldham, Huddersfield, Leeds, Epworth, Otley, Ripon, Newcastle, Alnwick. 


(To be continued) 





Notes and Discussions 


THE EVANGELICAL DOCTRINES OF CHARLES 
WESLEY’S HYMNS: 


TuIs is not a book to review, but to read and to re-read. Lovers of 
Wesley’s hymns will return again and again to Dr. Rattenbury with 
gratitude. Every time they leave his book they will feel enriched and 
humbled: enriched because they will know much more of the hymns 
than they knew before, humbled because they will have seen how shallow 
is their knowledge when compared with what it might be. This is indeed 
a book to stand on the desk beside the Hymns for the Use of the People 
called Methodists and to consult only less often than the hymn book 
itself. To say that is perhaps the best way of expressing our debt to 
Dr. Rattenbury. 

Dr. Rattenbury proposed, he tells us, to write three volumes: (1) 
Charles Wesley, as portrayed by his verse; (2) the evangelical doctrines 
of the hymns; (3) Wesley’s church and sacramental views. War con- 
ditions have modified this plan, and the volume before us on the 
evangelical doctrines contains also such parts of the volume on Wesley’s 
verse autobiography as illustrate Dr. Rattenbury’s treatment of his 
experimental theology. We shall await with the greatest keenness the 
appearance of the verse autobiography and the volume on the sacra- 
mental hymns, but meanwhile it is clear that Dr. Rattenbury has 
helped us to understand the experimental theology far better than we 
ever could have understood it without the biographical sections of this 
book. 

This book has three parts of almost equal length. In Part I, ‘General 
and Introductory’, the literary material is surveyed from several points 
of view. Here are discussed the number, the dating, the publication, 
and the authorship of the hymns; the literary characteristics; and the 
use which John Wesley made of them as authoritative statements of 
Methodist doctrine. Part I ends with an estimate of Charles Wesley as 
a theologian. 

In Part II Dr. Rattenbury discusses the hymns as they deal with the 
fundamental evangelical doctrines common to all Christians but en- 
riched by the decisive experiences of the Wesleys. Here are the doc- 
trines of God as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; of Man; of the Atonement; 
of the Eucharist, the Church, and the Bible. This, in Dr. Rattenbury’s 
picturesque phrase, is the hinterland of the peculiarly Methodist 
territory. 

In Part III we reach that territory and the ‘hymns of the pilgrim 

1 The Fernley-Hartley Lecture, 1941. By J. Ernest Rattenbury. (The Epworth 


Press. 12s. 6d.) 
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way’. It is characteristic of the large charity of the book that Dr. 
Rattenbury goes to Bunyan for language in which to describe the 
specifically Methodist country. Here we have the wicket gate, the 
cross, the discussions between the two pilgrims, John and Charles, and 
under such headings are discussed conversion, the new birth, religion 
and the common life, entire sanctification, and the like. The book 
ends with four appendices concerning biographical and metrical 
matters. Here Dr. Rattenbury explains how far he is in agreement 
with Dr. Bett’s canons for distinguishing John Wesley’s verse from 
Charles’s. 

Dr. Rattenbury allows Charles Wesley at every point to speak for 
himself. The result is that, apart altogether from its other merits, the 
book is a wonderful anthology of Wesley’s verse compiled by a master. 
Much of the country through which Dr. Rattenbury leads us will be 
entirely fresh to most of his readers. It is difficult to know whether we 
owe him more thanks for glimpses into these new pastures or for his 
expositions of such classic hymns as ‘Arise, my soul, arise’. 

What can a reviewer say about the wealth so spread before him? 
He can only indicate one or two of the many points of interest. 

The hymn book of 1780 was (as its title tells us) for the use of Metho- 
dists. It was not (as for instance the 1752 book had been) ‘intended for 
the use of real Christians of all denominations’. That is why, from the 
first, the 1780 book for all its merits has needed supplementing and 
why it has been used, from the first, in conjunction with other books: 
Psalms and Hymns, Festival Hymns, Sacramental Hymns, and others. 
That is one reason why it does not contain some of the best 
loved of Methodist hymns. The 1780 book was itself, as Dr. Ratten- 
bury says, a supplementary collection. As Methodism developed from 
a mere society inside the Established Church to be itself a branch of the 
Catholic Church, it naturally brought more and more of Wesley’s 
hymns of the Hinterland (as well as other men’s) into its book in order 
to cover the whole experience of Christendom. One result of this was 
the inevitable, but regrettable, modification of that classic index of the 
1780 book, which was based entirely on Methodist experience in the 
pilgrim way. 

In a section of quite entrancing interest Dr. Rattenbury examines 
Wesley’s use of particular metres for hymns dealing with particular 
sorts of subjects. Generalization, as Dr. Rattenbury says with scholarly 
caution, is possible only with qualification; but in all his generalizations 
we feel the sure touch never given to genius and insight alone, but only 
to genius and insight when disciplined by devoted, continued, and 
relentless study. We look with a fresh interest at the metrical note at 
the head of a hymn after we have been taught to think of six lines 8 
as the ‘solid metre’ of theological thought, S.M. as the militant metre, 
four 7s as the metre for devout love and piety, and so on. Anapaests 
express the characteristically violent emotions of the early Methodists, 
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whether joyful or sorrowful. Querulous modern people with a taste 
for mixed metaphor may complain that this metre ‘savours of the 
hurdy-gurdy’, but Dr. Rattenbury with more insight remarks: “The 
chief reason for the disuse of such metres in religious services is that 
no one is ecstatically happy enough to need them now.’ How many 
anapaests are there in our modern hymn books? It might be made a 
very searching question. We must not linger over Dr. Rattenbury’s 
discussion of C.M., eight 7s, four 6s and two 8s, and 10s and 11s, tempt- 
ing as it is to do so; we will add only that he thinks Charles Wesley’s 
greatest metrical triumph was perhaps his transformation of the 
despised S.M. To describe this transformation by Charles, Dr. Ratten- 
bury most happily uses the phrase 


In his hand 
The thing became a trumpet. 


Equally notable is his unique mastery of anapaestic 8s. This ‘mystic 
metre’ he uses supremely in ‘Thou Shepherd of Israel, and mine’, but 
also in other rapturous hymns. 

No part of his book is more interesting than that in which Dr. 
Rattenbury draws out the contrast between the views of John and 
Charles on Entire Sanctification. To those of us who were bred in the 
theology of the Westminster Confession Charles must always appear 
to have the sounder doctrine. John indeed at times seems to us to 
come perilously near the fundamental Romanist heresy of confounding 
Justification and Sanctification. Is not Dr. Rattenbury perhaps a 
shade too modest in his claims for Charles as a theologian? Charles’s 
great and tender soul was tu the end filled with something like divine 
despair when he gazed at ‘Jehovah crucified’ and knew that he had not 
even yet begun to love his Saviour as he ought. For him ‘perfect love’ 
was never more on earth than a ‘glorious hope’. He rapped out pretty 
sharply therefore when persons of whom he saw no particular reason to 
approve spoke freely of their ‘second birth’ to a life of perfection 
here. 


Can confident assertions prove 
The truth of your abundant grace? 
Ye talkers of your perfect love, 
Your pure consummate holiness; 
So highly who yourselves esteem, 
And make yourselves your endless theme. 


Charles could not satisfy himself, as the more practical and more 
credulous John could, by a verbal dexterity which took refuge in such 
a thought as relative perfection. Charles may have hoped to the end 
to reach this second birth in this world, but ‘Pardoned yet still, alas, 
unclean’ he always knew himself. No one was more sure of the finished 
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work of Christ on the Cross. No one was more sure of the imperfect 
state of his own soul. 

The continued agony of this tension John did not know and did not 
think proper; but it was precisely from this agony that Charles made 
those flights to the seventh heaven which John only half approved, 
John could hardly have written: 


Thou will’st Thy followers to request 
Fulness of joy in Thee, 

To covet gifts the chief, the best; 
But grief seems best for me: 

My sins I never can forget, 
Even when Thy face appears, 

Or covet but to kiss Thy feet, 
And wash them with my tears. 


But then John could hardly have written ‘Thou Shepherd of Israel, and 
mine’. We agree with Dr. Rattenbury that it is a pity John did not 
see his way to alter his phraseology about perfection. He might then 
have felt it necessary to alter fewer of Charles’s hymns on that subject. 

The most memorable part of Dr. Rattenbury’s book (as we think he 
would wish it to be) is his account of Charles Wesley’s portrayal of our 
Lord on the Cross. Christ, for Wesley, is always Very God. On Calvary 
he always sees ‘Jehovah crucified’. In the ‘piteous spectacle’ he sees 
therefore more of the love of God than of human tragedy. This helps 
to explain what is at first rather puzzling: the small amount of attention 
given in the hymns to the Resurrection. In Wesley’s picture of Incar- 
nate God on the Cross—‘Impassive He suffers, immortal He dies’— 
there is always implied the triumph of resurrection. Wesley hardly 
needs to look on to the Third Day. 

This does not mean that Wesley was ever blind to the true humanity 
of the Saviour. If he had been blind to it, could he ever have written, 
thinking of his own child: 


O mercy Divine, 
How couldst Thou incline, 
My God, to become such an infant as mine? 


Yet there is always a world of difference between Christ as drawn in his 
hymns and ‘the wise and humorous Galilean’ or the man of genius 
depicted by some modern writers. Farther still is Wesley from the 
so-called ‘Semitic realism’ of such a hymn as that which tells of 


The Helper of His mother, 
A faithful Hebrew lad. 


This may be Semitic realism. It is certainly Christian unreality. 
No review of this book would be tolerable which did not pay its 
respectful tribute to the power and felicity of Dr. Rattenbury’s own 
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prose. No mere quotations could do it justice. The book bristles with 
memorable sentences: picturesque, caustic, penetrating, brooding; but 
there is not an ungenerous, a bitter, or a partisan word. There is no 
whitewashing and no running down. Most of all, the book is to be 
reverenced for its expression of saving evangelical truth. Dr. Ratten- 
bury has so steeped himself in the thought and expression of his master, 
Charles Wesley, that no insignificant flame of the authentic fire burns 
here. 

If pressed we could find a few trivial matters to ask Dr. Rattenbury 
to reconsider. We should have been glad if he had not lent the support 
of his name to what always seems to us no better than a pious pun: 
the equating of atonement with at-one-ment. But we know that graver 
opinions than ours coincide with Dr. Rattenbury’s. To ears trained in 
the school of John Calvin Dr. Rattenbury’s use of the words church 
and churchman to mean Anglican comes with something of a shock; 
but it is the use which Charles Wesley would have approved. When 
Dr. Rattenbury seems to contrast Charles Wesley and a Catholic we 
feel, however, that we can hopefully appeal to Charles himself. But 
these are very small matters. Admiration and gratitude—both of them 
most profound—these are the feelings with which we close the book 
(and at once reopen it). But gratitude prevails: gratitude for this 
latest portrayal of the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the 
world. Dr. Rattenbury, by descent and by office, stands in the greatest 
of all traditions; and he has never preached Christ more truly than in 
this noble and learned book. We breathe here the pure air of ‘Scriptural 
Christianity’. We sound ‘the heights and depths of religion’. In 
Charles Wesley’s own words: 


From Zion’s top the breezes blow 
Which cheer us in the vales below. 


BERNARD L. MANNING 


THE COURAGE OF HUGH WALPOLE 


THE death of Sir Hugh Walpole at the early age of 57 is a tragedy for 
English literature. As The Bright Pavilions, published just a year ago, 
demonstrated, he was approaching the height of his power. Far from 
indicating any falling away, that novel—the earliest of the Herries 
Chronicles in the time sequence of the saga but the last to be written— 
contains some of his best writing. His descriptive gifts were never more 
successfully woven into a theme, and his delineation of character and 
uncanny talent for saturating a story with atmosphere reached their 
peak. It looked as though he might be on the threshold of the promised 
land of great achievement for which his distinctive, if at times wayward, 
pilgrimage had seemed to be preparing him. And now, suddenly, the 
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pilgrim is at rest, not having attained the destiny that seemed to be 
foreshadowed. 

It has been his misfortune never quite to fulfil the promise of his best 
work. He was the most noteworthy of the group of younger novelists 
whose books earned the generous, discriminating praise of Henry James, 
He outstripped them all in fame. His industry was prodigious. Not 
content with producing a novel a year, he poured out a stream of short 
stories and articles, and found time to write an admirable little intro- 
duction to the work of Joseph Conrad and a more ambitious study of 
Anthony Trollope for the ‘English Men of Letters’ series, to say nothing 
of the scenario for the film of David Copperfield. His shorter tales were 
dexterously shapen and rarely pandered to the cheap necessities of the 
popular magazine. It was in the novel, however, that he was fully at 
ease, and conscious of mastery. He was a born novelist. His zest for 
life, his Dickensian eye for the odd and picturesque in human character, 
his charm of manner and genial optimism, even the queer streak of 
cruelty that was interwoven in his unusual make-up—all found oppor- 
tunity for their best expression in the traditional form of the romance. 

He was both a romanticist and a traditionalist. Writing in a period 
when cynicism and experimentalism fashioned the work of novelists 
accepted as the leaders of their profession, he retained his ideals 
and rejected technical eccentricity. He cherished the old-fashioned, 
Aristotelian belief that a story should have a beginning, a middle and an 
end. Art meant much to him. He was never content with slipshod work, 
nor did he ever fall into the contemporary habit of calling such work 
‘impressionist’. He had worshipped too often at Conrad’s shrine ever 
to do that. It may well be that he wrote too much, but if he wrote easily 
he did not write lazily. He loved beautiful things, and filled both his 
Lakeland house and his Piccadilly flat with lovely china and silver and 
pictures; he admired truth and beauty above all else in human character 
—with the possible exception of courage. Miss Marguerite Steen, whose 
discerning study of his work, published by Ivor Nicholson & Watson 
in 1933, will doubtless now come into its own, said that ‘the Leading 
Character, Hero or what you will’ of the majority of his novels is—God. 
It is true. Sir Hugh, almost alone among contemporary literary artists, 
was a believer—as his book, Roman Fountain, published last year, 
explicitly confessed. 

As the son of a former Bishop of Edinburgh, Hugh Walpole was 
brought up in the nurture of the Church of England. He was born in 
New Zealand, where his father held an ecclesiastical appointment, and 
at the age of nine—‘a child of deep sensitiveness, of a tortuous imagina- 
tion, of a thousand fears, of a passionate desire for approval, and an 
unchildlike and desperate gratitude when it was awarded’—he was sent 
home to England to be educated. What he suffered is more than hinted 
at in the autobiographical Crystal Box. It determined much of his subse- 
quent mental and spiritual life. 
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A curious parallel is to be found here with the early experiences of 
another literary artist, Rudyard Kipling, who was born in India and 
sent home for schooling. In his autobiography he drew aside the veil 
that concealed his misery as a boy in the home of a misguided and un- 
wittingly cruel aunt—a revelation that explained much in his work that 
had puzzled critics and adorers alike. A similar grim experience seared 
the soul of young Walpole, and explains the unpleasant streak that runs 
through his work, finding its climax in Portrait of a Man with Red Hair 
and Above the Dark Circus. Miss Steen, speaking of his ‘intent obsession 
with the horror of cruelty’, says it may be traced back ‘to his juvenile 
experiences at his first school, when all of human evil must have sum- 
marized itself to him in the one vice of cruelty—mental, moral and 
physical’. What an all-powerful influence is that which is exerted by 
those who control a child! And how much of the despair and scepticism 
of modern writers—Arnold Bennett with his memories of hypocrisy 
among so-called Methodists in the Five Towns, Bernard Shaw with his 
recollections of insincerity and cruel lack of sympathy in a certain 
Protestant household in Dublin, Mr. H. G. Wells with his early ex- 
perience of snobbery and intolerance—is traceable to things seen and 
heard in the early and most impressionable years. 

Sir Hugh Walpole told us, in Roman Fountain, that his father would 
have liked him to take holy orders. He spent twelve months at Liver- 
pool in charge of a mission church, but even then he was working on a 
novel. He sent his first story to Ian Maclaren, who had been very kind 
tohim. ‘Father wants me to be a clergyman,’ said the young man. ‘I 
want to be a novelist. Please read this and tell me what you think.’ 
On a postcard Ian Maclaren replied: ‘Think you’d better be a clergy- 
man.’ Fora while, however, Walpole earned his living as a schoolmaster, 
out of which experience he wrote Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill. But it was 
not long before he had completed a tale of Cornwall, The Wooden Horse, 
which, while not especially brilliant, contains in embryo much of the 
Walpole we have learned to know and to love. Even the title, with its 
hint at symbolism, had significance for the few—the very few—who 
detected the coming of a new star in the firmament of literature. 

It was Fortitude that unexpectedly won popularity for the author, 
and The Cathedral that deservedly set a seal upon his reputation. He 
was by this time able to settle down in his beloved Cornwall, near 
Polperro, and write to his heart’s content. He revelled in the life. For, 
as Miss Steen has said: 

Words to him are both a joy and a torment. He is able to draw 
from them a very necromancy of delight, their colours come leaping 
at him from the written page, crocus and green and lily-white, their 
sounds chime in his ears as an ethereal carillon, of intervals so fine 
that none but his own can detect them. 


Like Trollope and Thomas Hardy before him, he peopled a whole 
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countryside with an atmosphere and characters of his imagination; 
indeed, he has done that for two very different localities—the land of 
Lyonesse and the country of the Lakes. Polchester is as real to modern 
readers as Barchester or Wessex; compounded of Durham and Truro 
and Canterbury, with bits easily recognized by the faithful, it lives with 
a strange vitality, of which the brooding, overshadowing influence is the 
Cathedral. With the coming of the first world war he was faced with a 
cardinal difficulty that will be found to have dominated the writing of 
the novelists who should have inherited the estates of George Meredith 
and Thomas Hardy, Joseph Conrad and Henry James. Life as England 
had known it came to the great barrier in 1914. During the war Hugh 
Walpole served in Russia, out of which experience came those two 
‘different’ tales, The Secret City and The Dark Forest. For a time, when 
the Armistice had been signed, he resumed the writing of novels con- 
cerned with contemporary scenes; but after a while he turned away 
towards historical themes, perhaps instinctively rejecting the unreality 
of what was happening about him. The Herries Chronicles may have 
been the fruits of frustration; if so, they are rich and succulent. They 
contain much of his finest narrative writing as well as an entertaining 
gallery of early English portraits. 

And there, tragically, the tale ends. Sir Hugh never married; he was 
from the beginning cast for the part of the happy bachelor friend, the 
genial uncle, tireless in encouragement and all too tolerant of weaknesses. 
Many younger writers owe more to him than they sometimes care to 
admit. He has ushered not a few of them over difficult thresholds with 
a choicely-worded preface. As President of the Book Society he has 
exercised a great—as some might say, a disturbingly successful— 
influence over a large reading public. 

It is too early as yet to say whether his work is likely to live. The 
Herries books should have within them a vitality capable of endurance, 
and some of the Cornish tales, enshrining as they do habits and customs 
that are dying out, may live for many years. Those who have come 
under the spell of his magic pen, and have admired above all his refusal 
to abandon the Christian standards of his youth, will perhaps remember 
longest the opening, key words of old Frosted Moses in Fortitude: 
“Tisn’t life that matters! ’Tis the Courage you bring to it.’ There is 
consolation in that saying as one glances up at the shelves where Hugh 
Walpole’s novels stand ready for frequent re-reading—and realizes, 
with a pang, that the space left for their successors will never be filled. 

RICHARD G, BURNETT 
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INTERCOMMUNION AND REUNION 


It is one of the triumphs of the Almighty that He can make the wrath 
of man to praise Him; and among the results of the last war to which we 
can still look back with thankfulness, is the astonishingly vigorous 
demand for something like Church union which sprang up spontaneously 
among the members and adherents of both the Anglican and the Free 
Churches, and especially the younger among them. The reasons are not 
far to seek. The shattering events of those years, the profound hopes 
and fears which they raised, the visions they summoned before eager 
eyes, combined for many into a yearning not to be satisfied by any mere 
denominational loyalties; a yearning before which the various de- 
nominational differences and catchwords seemed merely irrelevant. 

Those hopes are faded; the fires have been damped down. Youth 
could hardly be aware of the administrative complications involved in 
any such plans; the religious stirrings of the last months of the war died 
away; age and experience remained true, for the most part, to the 
maxim quteta non movere; and youth itself began to wonder whether 
union might not imperil more blessings than it could hope to restore. 

Will the end of this war see a similar movement? The statements, 
or as some might prefer to call them, the ‘feelers’, of the Lambeth 
conferences of 1920 and 1930 have not been forgotten; had there been a 
Lambeth Conference last year, we should undoubtedly have seen 
another. We have not overlooked, we cannot overlook, the scandal (in 
whatever sense you choose to understand the word) of our divisions, 
worst of all at the very centre of brotherliness and unity, the Table of 
the Lord. Moreover, it can almost be said that the enemy has been 
doing his best to keep the vision before us. We cannot yet guess how 
many places of worship the various churches will have lost by the end 
of the war; but even if the rate of destruction is mercifully slowed down, 
we shall have to consider regularizing the temporary arrangements by 
which some of the stoutest adherents of religious ‘sinn fein’ have found 
it possible, with no loss of spiritual edification or denominational loyalty, 
to join in prayers and praises of alien tabernacles. And if combined 
services, why not combined devotion at the Table of the Lord? The 
question of inter-communion will inevitably be raised again. 

Inter-communion: but on this point no one can be in doubt as to the 
official Anglican attitude. ‘To Free Churchmen, inter-communion may 
be looked on as a means to reunion; to us it is the goal.’ That has been 
repeated times out of number; the Anglican rule is ‘only Anglican 
priests can administer to Anglican laity; and to none others’. 

Perhaps the attitude is not quite so stiff as it sounds. Two things must 
not be forgotten: the first, that the Church of England representatives 
on the Joint Conference at Lambeth, July 6, 1923 (see Bell, Documents 
on Christian Unity, 1924, pp. 156 ff.) recognized that there are Free 
Church ministries ‘which rest upon a long established order, which have 
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been conferred by some solemn and authoritative act implying ordina- 
tion to the ministry of the Universal Church, and which are regarded 
as a life-long vocation’; and since they ‘imply a sincere intention to 
preach Christ’s word and to administer the Sacraments as Christ has 
ordained, and authority so to do has been solemnly given them by the 
Church concerned, they are real ministries of Christ’s word and Sacra- 
ments in the Universal Church’. The second, that permission js 
accorded by the Bishops for the Eucharist to be administered to 
members of the Free Churches under certain circumstances, though only 
as an exception to the general rule. On the other hand, the document 
from which I have just quoted goes on immediately to add, ‘yet 
ministries, even when so regarded, may be in varying phrase irregular 
or defective. . . . Such irregularities or defects may belong to the sphere 
of faith or discipline, and also to the sphere of ministry’—a clause which 
is certainly somewhat vague. And further, ‘we regard the rule quoted 
above as much more than a mere rule of discipline’. The greatest care 
is also taken to point out that the exceptions being chiefly topographical, 
are ‘only for very special circumstances, and under very strict regula- 
tion’, and the Provinces both of Canterbury and York have pointed out 
that the greater part of them could never arise in these islands. 

Clearly, there is some very serious result, either to their own com- 
munion or to the whole Church of Christ, which the Anglican authorities 
fear, if the Eucharist is given to Free Churchmen before union is con- 
summated. What is it? For if Free Churchmen knew just what it is of 
which the Anglicans are afraid, they on their side could perhaps do 
something to obviate the fear. At present, the difficulty for most Free 
Churchmen is that they can see nothing but good as likely to follow. 
Two considerations are stressed on the Anglican side. First, the rule at 
the end of the Order of Confirmation in the Prayer Book. The last para- 
graph in the Order as printed in the Prayer Book of Queen Elizabeth, 
1559, reads ‘and there shall none be admitted to the holy communion; 
until suche tyme as he can saye the Catechisme and be confirmed’.! 
These words appear in the Prayer Book of 1661 as ‘there shall 
none be admitted to the holy Communion until such time as he be 
confirmed or be reacy and desirous to be confirmed’. Originally ‘or unto 
matrimony’ was added after ‘holy Communion’; ‘but crossed through 
with the pen’ (Blunt, Annotated Book of Common Prayer, p. 445). Such 
then is the rule of the Anglican Church, we are assured; and as long as it 
is there, it must be carried out, whatever we think of its value. 

Secondly, there is undoubtedly a very deep-seated feeling, none the 
less strong because there is difficulty in referring to an authoritative 
formula in its support, that only an episcopally ordained minister can 
Tightly give the Eucharist, and only a member of the Anglican Church is 
fitted to receive it from him. 


1 The purpose of this clause was probably the prevention of the confirmation (not un- 
known in the Roman Communion) of quite young children. 
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ina- First, with regard to confirmation. How is the rubric to be under- 
ded —f stood? There are many authoritative persons who hold that the rule 
to was only intended to apply to adherents of the Anglican Church; 
has ( continental and non-episcopal ministries were recognized, as by Hooker, 
the § Cosin, Whitgift, and others; and therefore baptized members of their 
‘ra- | churches would presumably be allowed to receive. On the other hand, 
is § whatever was thought about sects in 1558, the Ecclesiastical Canons of 
to § 1604 clearly regard all religious communions in this country, save the 
nly Anglican, as illegal; undoubtedly the revisers of the Prayer Book in 
ent | 1661 sympathized with this view; and the confirmation rubric, it may 
yet —f be argued, could therefore only be intended for Anglican children. But 
lar §j how far was it seriously regarded? Most people admit the frequency of 
ere ff ‘occasional conformity’ in the seventeenth century. Moreover, to quote 
ich § once more from Blunt (of. cit., p. 439), ‘it is to be feared that Con- 
ed —f firmations were very much neglected by the Bishops from the Reforma- 
are ff tion until modern times’. He refers to ‘the offensive liberty’, as 
al, §j described by Bishop Cosin, ‘that hath herein been commonly taken, to 
la- § confirm children in the streets, in the highways, and in the common 
ut §f fields, without any sacred ceremony’. That it was often neglected also 
in even strict high-church circles in the eighteenth century seems to 
m- §f follow from the rather remarkable absence of any references to con- 
ies § firmation as an Anglican ceremony in the writings and the actions of 
n- § John Wesley. We can trace the development of the convictions of that 
of § striking compound of traditionalism and innovation, who would hold 
Jo §f stiffly to everything that he had learnt in the Epworth parsonage, and 
ee §| yet would give up anything the moment he found it conflicting with 
w. § the preaching of the Gospel, even regarding the whole world as the parish 
at —f towhich he had been appointed, and finally ordaining presbyters himself, 
a- § and discovering good reasons for every one of his irregularities; we 
h, | observe the stress that he laid upon communion, and his insistence that 
n; § the elements should only be administered by a properly qualified 
1 minister; but he nowhere so much as hints that the absence of con- 
firmation might be a bar to regular participation, even though there 
must have been crowds of unconfirmed persons among his converts. 
Is there a single instance of his bidding any of them to seek confirmation 
first at the hands of some bishop? And yet, if he, with all his high- 
church training, had shared the conviction that is universal in the 
Anglican Church to-day, such exhortations must have been constant. 
But there are certain other considerations which make one doubt 
whether confirmation is in itself held to be of such paramount necessity. 
Many persons now members of some Free Church, and even Free Church 
ministers, have been previously confirmed. But I am aware of no 
exception that is made for them, though surely this would be logical. 


1 Indeed, he hardly ever refers to confirmation, save as practised by Romans. But 
see Journal, Standard ed., vol. 1, p. 373 (July 31, 1737). 

* Wesley had no scruples about excluding would-be communicants such as Sophia 
Williamson (Journal, vol. 1, p. 376) from the Table, but for quite other reasons. 
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On the other hand, no priest is expected to ask any questions of 
anyone who presents himself, unknown and without recommendation 
at the Lord’s Table. To ask such a question might involve unseemliness: 
but the difficulty is got over satisfactorily in the Scottish Presbyterian 
churches; and if confirmation is of such importance that a Free Church- 
man of the holiest life, but unconfirmed, must be repelled or passed by, 
the principle of asking no questions and letting everyone through, so 
to speak, is self-contradictory. Again, it is well known that in many of 
the Free Churches preparation for membership and for communion js 
carried out with the greatest care, and services even more elaborate 
than confirmation are held. These, however, are treated by Anglicans 
as of no importance; is it because they are not conducted by Anglican 
ministers, or because no Bishop is present to lay his hands on the candi- 
dates’ heads? Finally, it is common in Anglican circles to hear com- 
plaints about the perfunctoriness or inadequacy of preparation classes; 
and indeed there is no authoritative statement that such classes need 
be held at all; in the duties of god-parents as they are set down at the 
end of the baptismal service, instruction in the Christian faith is men- 
tioned, but on confirmation the rubric is silent. Is anything regarded 
as essential to the rules of the Anglican Church save the recital of the 
answers to the Bishop’s questions, and the touch of his fingers? 

On the second and more general point, that only an Anglican minister 
can give the Eucharist to Anglican lay people, and to them only; it 
should be observed that the Bishops have agreed that ‘all who believe 
in our Lord Jesus Christ and have been baptized into the name of the 
Holy Trinity share with us membership in the Universal Church of 
Christ, which is His Body’. (Bell, op. cit., p. 158 f.; in the same para- 
graph are quoted the words which acknowledge that these (non- 
episcopal) ministries have been manifestly blessed and owned by the 
Holy Spirit as effective means of grace.) 

Now, surely this tells us either too much or too little. Either it 
follows that since both the ministries have been blessed and owned by 
the Holy Spirit, and since the laity of both communions form part 
of the Body of Christ, there can be no reason for keeping them apart 
at the Lord’s Table; or else we must suppose that there is something in 
episcopal orders as such, apart from either special piety or conspicuous 
learning (which of course may also distinguish a Free Churchman) 
which makes it either highly undesirable for the Eucharist to be ad- 
ministered to an Anglican lay person by any one else, or even impossible 
that this should be done worthily in any save the most exceptional 
circumstances. For we cannot of course suppose that there is anything 
magical about it, or that there is anything in the mere physical act 
involved in ordination by a Bishop, by the side of which all the mental 
and spiritual differences between a youthful and inexperienced priest 
and some Free Church minister who has spent a long life in winning 
souls for the common Master are as nothing. 
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As I have said, there must be some profound reason for what the 
Anglican, with all his brotherliness, feels to be the inadequacy of the non- 
episcopal ministry. It is this reason which the Free Churchman is 
eager to know, who shares the Anglican’s grief and shame at the rent 
in the Church. Canon Leonard Hodgson, the Theological and General 
Secretary of the Continuation Committee of the World Conference on 
Faith and Order, has recently written an article in the Church Quarterly 
Review (April, 1941), making it abundantly clear that the actual custom 
or law (so far as we can call it law) in the Church of England is as it is 
nere stated; but he goes no further. It is the further step, however, that 
isneeded. There must be some obstacle in the mind of the Anglican* 
which prevents him from advancing to meet the Free Churchman in 
what, to both of them, is the holy place. To my mind, this obstacle is 
psychological rather than ecclesiastical or theological. He is afraid of 
something which is out of the reach of canons or rules of the Church. 
Perhaps the Anglican is hardly conscious of it himself; but if he could 
bring it up to the level of definite expression, then it might be possible 
for the Free Churchman to remove it from the path. 

It cannot be that the Free Churchman is a member of an illegal 
religious society. It cannot be that he is not a member of the true 
Church. It cannot simply be that he, or his minister, has not taken part 
in a certain ceremony performed by a bishop. No Anglican believes 
any of these. Is it (1) that there are others, members of, for example, 
the ‘orthodox’ churches, who do, and whose susceptibilities must not 
be outraged? Or is it (2) that the title of the threefold ministry, of 
bishops, priests, and deacons, is so venerable, that churches which seem 
to make light of it must be held to be without the pale, however blest 
their ministry, however blameless their faith? Or (3) is it that when the 
Anglican thinks of the Free Churches, he thinks of a welter and con- 
fusion of religious ‘bodies’, some of whom may be as conscientious and 
law-abiding as his own communion, but others as lawless and un- 
restrained as those which the canons of 1604 had in mind, and does he 
therefore fear that if he meets any Free Churchman at the ‘trysting 
ground of the Lord’s love’, he exposes himself to the horror of having 
to meet there those who might turn it into a kind of Corinthian orgy? 
Or can it be (4) that there is no reason to be given but only a deep-seated 
dislike of introducing any change or widening any fellowship—a dislike 
of which many Methodists were conscious when our own union was 
under discussion? 

The longing for union is with us. It is highly probable that among 
the officers and the ‘other ranks’ of the Church it will grow; schemes of 
union between congregations will be drawn up. If we are to have the 
least chance of success in dealing with them, it is these points which 
must be considered. We have had twenty years of argument since Lam- 
beth first made its cautious but kindly avowals regarding union in 1920; 
and we have not got a step forward. We have to deal with the reasons 
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of the heart rather than of the head. There is something of which we are 
afraid. I have referred to what I suspect are the fears of Anglicans; but 
Free Churchmen are also afraid. Fears lurk in the dark. They must be 
dragged out into the light. Then they can be met and conquered. The 
question really is, therefore, what do you anticipate if union should be 
consummated, or inter-communion allowed before consummation takes 
place? What consequences will result from which the various com. 
munions are now free? For myself, I do not believe that there would be 
a single loss to the cause of true religion from union. There may easily 
be losses through a scheme of union hastily or carelessly put together, 
But there is not one of these which cannot be obviated by conscious and 
deliberate planning to overcome it. 

In conclusion, I would refer to the bold suggestion which Canon 
Hodgson makes in the article already referred to. Advances, he says, 
have been won by pioneers. It was the pioneers who led the way to 
the great achievements of the Oxford Movement. They did not stay to 
ask whether what they wanted was wholly to the mind of the Church 
of which they were members. Legal or illegal, they were convinced that 
it was right; and in time the whole Church came to recognize that it was 
right, or at least that it was not wrong. Why should not those who 
believe that fellow-Christians ought to be fellow-communicants, act on 
their belief, risking the consequences from authority? A good deal has 
been risked for lesser gains before this. In time, our fears of the subtle 
dangers to flow from intercommunion may prove as baseless as the fear 
that any community other than the Church of England, by its very 
existence, was laying the axe to the root of the tree of sound religion 
and real godliness. 

W. F. LorrHousE 


JESUS AND THE JEWS 


IT may of course be true, as Rudolf Bultmann suggests, that it was the 
Early Church that ‘put into the mouth of Jesus’ the difficult saying: 
‘Go not into any way of the Gentiles, and enter not into any city of the 
Samaritans: but go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel’ 
(Matthew x. 5-6).1. On the other hand, it seems on the whole 
more likely that Jesus was the author of such an admittedly difficult 
saying than that it was invented by His followers. There is the 
difficulty, for instance, that this particular saying can have had no 
more balm for the Early Church than it has for us. It will scarcely have 
been by accident that Matthew’s Gospel alone, addressed expressly to 
Jews, records it; Luke’s omission of the saying, in a passage in which he 
gives us some of Matthew’s context (Luke x. 1-16; cf. ix. 1-6), is eloquent 
of his reticence, in writing to a Gentile Christian, about communicating 

1 Jesus and the Word, p. 44. D. Rudolf Bultmann. (Ivor Nicholson & Watson, 1935. 6s.) 
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so unsympathetic a saying to his friend. There is no baulking the fact 
that if, by taking such words out of the mouth of Jesus and attributing 
them to His followers, one problem is eased, other problems are created; 
put there is a more serious charge to be made against this method than 
that. Every saying so dealt with is taken out of the realm of our most 
serious regard, and no longer remains—what the sure words of Jesus 
always are to us—a challenge to our humility in understanding. It no 
longer remains a means of entry into the mystery of His mind. 

If we seek to understand the circumstances under which Jesus might 
Himself have spoken these words, we shall find two facts before us, 
some appreciation of which is important as a prelude to that inquiry. 
We notice, first, that the prohibition which Matthew says Jesus laid 
upon His disciples was one which He certainly observed Himself. All 
the well-directed missionary activity of His earthly life was concen- 
trated upon men and women of His own race. We know that He was 
responsive and generous towards individual Gentiles, but it cannot be 
said that He once went out of His way to attract and nourish Gentiles 
as such. This self-restraint appears the more remarkable when we re- 
collect some memorable passages in the ‘Songs of the Servant of Jehovah’ 
(Isaiah xlii. 1 and 6; xlix. 6), passages of which it is fairly certain, 
amongst others, that it was His conviction that He was here to ‘fulfil’ 
them. We notice, also, that the earthly life of Jesus was scarcely over 
before all such restraints were overleaped, His followers making them- 
selves His witnesses not only ‘in Jerusalem and in all Judea’ but also in 
Samaria and on ‘to the uttermost part of the earth’ (Acts i. 8). There 
can be little or no doubt that in acting in this way they were 
convinced that they were interpreting His will. So that whilst the 
prohibition which our passage shows Him imposing on His disciples was 
one which He certainly imposed upon Himself, it was one which 
remained effective, whether for Him or for them, only during the period 
of the Incarnation. 

Returning, then, to our question: Under what circumstances could 
we justly suppose Jesus to have spoken these words? we look to see 
what His situation was, so far as Matthew describes it, at the time that 
the words were said to have been heard in His mouth (Matthew ix. 35-38). 
He had been busy, as ever, amongst the Jews; had undertaken one of 
His tours of visitation of some of their villages, preaching, teaching, 
healing. What Matthew makes plain is, that as this work proceeded 
He had suffered a deepening sense of tragedy in the situation, and out 
of this a mood, almost, of oppression. How acute His oppression 
was we judge from the fact that He expressed it not only to 
God in His prayers, which we should anticipate, but to His disciples. 
There is so little record in the Gospels of His sharing any of His 
anxieties directly with them that this in itself is remarkable. Moving 
about with Him in His mission they had caught already something of 
His feeling for the Jewish multitudes, as of a shepherd for an un- 

7 
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shepherded flock, full of compassion. But when He spoke out of His 
distress He used a word far more charged with poignancy even than 
that. He described His people not as a flock, however abandoned, 
but as a field ripe for the harvester: ripe, but with little hope of 
being harvested. ‘The harvest truly is plenteous, but the labourers are 
few. Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that he send forth 
labourers into his harvest.’ The word is vital here, and its tolled reitera- 
tion vital too. Are we able to submit our minds to the poignancy of this 
reiterated word; to the implications of this picture so bitterly etched 
upon His imagination; to His contemplation of this unhopeful ‘harvest’, 
as He saw them, of His own people the Jews? 

Since it is Jesus of whom we are thinking, there is no need to suppose 
that this was merely a chance or casual word upon the tongue. One or 
two things is true of all the words of Jesus: either they were words 
chosen with deliberation for their precision, or they proved apt words 
because He had the gift of language: of matching, in the depths of His 
mind, the word to the occasion. And if we listen to this word, and 
allow it to speak to us of His sense of His situation with the Jews, it 
becomes apparent that no other word in His vocabulary could have 
expressed so delicately, so dramatically, the tragedy of the situation 
in which He conceived Himself and them to be involved. For if a 
harvest is an opportunity, it is an opportunity that will not wait; it 
comes, it calls for action, and if the action be delayed that rots which a 
little while before was ripe and waiting to be saved. And all the 
emphasis of His brief but bitter outbreak to His disciples was an 
emphasis of foreboding: that this was a harvest indeed, but one which 
bade fair to be lost—the harvest so great, the labourers so few, the time 
so swiftly passing! So He thrust them out into the harvest to mitigate 
at least by a little the hopelessness of His task, who Himself alone was 
really capable of that harvesting. If we have to move by faith for the 
moment here, we will hazard the belief that what He meant was this: 
that any hope He had of serving and saving the Jews was limited to the 
period of the Incarnation. It was in that strict and tragic sense that His 
opportunity with them was a limited opportunity: what was to be done 
amongst them must be done before He died, or it would prove impossible 
of any performance at all. 

If, as we suggest, this was His reading of the situation, one thing 
becomes apparent: that history has underwritten His insight with fact. 
The Church at Pentecost was a Jewish Church. What could stand higher 
in the realm of probability, for instance, than that the great numbers, all 
presumably Jews, added to His fellowship at Pentecost and during the 
days that followed (Acts ii. 41 and 47) were composed largely of men 
and women who had had contact with Him in the days of His flesh? 
But if at Pentecost and immediately after the Church was Jewish, it 
did not long remain so. The stream of incoming Jews was steadily and 
inexorably reduced, until it has for centuries scarcely amounted to a 
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trickle. It was the Gentile accession that became a flood, so that 
Christ’s Church has for generations now been a Gentile community. 
The point for us at present lies in the fact, not that it turned out to be 
so, but that He had foreseen that this would happen; that He had 
suggested as much to His disciples when He spoke to them about the 
Jews as a ‘harvest’; that it is this which makes it probable that it was 
He who said to them: ‘Go not into any way of the Gentiles, and enter 
not into any city of the Samaritans: but go rather to the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel.’ He suffered a conviction concerning the Jews, in 
which the Gentiles had no share, that what He did for them must be 
done before He died; that His opportunity with them was a vanishing 
opportunity; that there was a limit, in the realm of time, set to any hope 
He might cherish of bringing them into the family of God. With them 
He felt Himself like a farmer with his harvest, given one chance and 
that chance swiftly passing; being reduced, indeed, with every day that 
drew on towards the Cross. So that whilst he was responsible for all, and 
gladly responsible, He felt an especial and immediate care for them; 
the Gentiles could wait, but with the Jews delay and forfeiture were 
identical. This mystery, at a later date, weighed with cruel severity 
upon the mind and heart of Paul (Romans ix-xi), who lived through the 
years in which the great change-over in the Church was being effected, 
and who was actively concerned in it. But the heart upon which the 
mystery bore most heavily, the mind which had foreseen it as inevitable, 
were the mind and heart of Jesus. And it was this, and no indifference 
to the Gentile world, which moved Him when He charged His disciples, 
going out by two and two in His name, to concentrate all their immediate 
effort and care upon ‘the lost sheep of the house of Israel’. 

It remains for us to consider whether we can trace to its origin His 
bitter conviction, that His opportunities of hopeful ministry amongst 
the Jews would cease with the cessation of His earthly life. Circumlocu 
tion would be unprofitable here. It is best to say at once that He fore 
saw as inevitable what Paul later discovered to be true. When Paul, 
both in Asia and in Europe, moved heaven and earth to bring his fellow- 
Jews to Jesus, one thing more than any other proved a barrier to their 
approach. It was the Cross which was their obstacle. A ‘laughing-stock’ 
to the Greeks, it was a ‘stumbling-block’ to the Jews (1 Corinthians i. 23). 
To Gentiles with fewer pretensions to intellectual endowment than the 
Greeks, the Cross has proved less of a laughing-matter with the passage 
of time; but with the Jews the Cross remains the ‘stumbling-block’ to 
this day. It abides, after so many centuries, what it was in the first, 
a persistent cause of offence between them and their Redeemer. 

Consider, then, the situation and the sorrow of Jesus. As to the 
quality of His resolution towards the Cross, our information is complete. 
The present writer has made some attempt to explore the Cross and the 
place it held in the imagination of Jesus, in a recent publication.’ Let 

1 Jesus and His Passion. (Epworth Press, 1941. 3s. 6d.) 
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it suffice here to say that He moved to it through the last two years 
of His life with the utmost fixity of resolve, as to a thing of the strictest 
necessity in His work for men. Judge, then, of His anguish as the 
moment of the Cross approached. It was He and not His enemies who 
had seen the Cross to be essential; it was He who planned, He who 
secured it, and not they. Imposed upon all His planning, like another 
crown of thorns, was the knowledge that once the Cross was suffered 
He would prove to have done a thing which would cut Him off, in the 
realm of time, from any hope of ministering to the Jews. Well might 
He call them ‘harvest’; well might He concentrate His care upon them 
during the short day of His earthly life; well might He charge His 
disciples, evangelizing in His name in the course of that lifetime, not 
to concern themselves with Gentiles, nor even with the ‘half-Gentiles’ 
who were called Samaritans, but to strain every effort to win the Jews, 
This hard saying, like so much else that is obscure to us in His lovely 
life, only becomes luminous when we consider it, as He spoke it, in the 
shadow of the Cross. 


REGINALD GLANVILLE 


THE GARDEN OF EDEN 


Gop made man in His own image, but the most sublime endowments 
would have been useless without a sphere wherein they could be exer- 
cised; so God planted a garden and placed man in it. This garden is 
poetry; to turn it into prosaic fact and set off in search of its probable 
site, as men once did, would be the height of folly. Nevertheless, it 
expresses the great truth that between man and the world about him 
there is an essential unity. For the possibility of any human experience 
two fundamental facts are necessary: (1) A mind which thinks, acts, 
and feels. These mental functions are never found in isolation; the 
exercise of any one of them is always accompanied by a liveliness on 
the part of the others. For this reason we need not worry about the 
primary importance of any one of these functions as compared with 
the other two; all are equally necessary in the accomplishment of any- 
thing worth doing. (2) An object which is known, acted upon, or felt. 
Mind cannot operate in a vacuum; it thinks or acts upon something, 
feels or is affected by something. The classical attempt to explain mind 
and its object in complete separation from each other was made by 
Kant. He did not find them isolated, he assumed they were so, and 
then found that he had to overcome tremendous difficulties in his 
efforts to bring them together again; only when he had done so, did 
experience become even possible. But we can let Kant rest, and 
illustrate the unity he did so much to prove in another way. The 
heavens and the earth are half the universe, the other half is the mind 
of man. If this seems an extravagant assertion, try to think of anything 
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in the universe that has no counterpart in your own mind. You know 
force only because you have power to resist it, the laws of nature because 
your mind is orderly, you appreciate art and poetry because you have 
a sense of beauty, and acknowledge right and wrong because the moral 
law is written upon your heart. Or we can say the eye cannot see with- 
out light, the ear hear without sound. Columbus in a desert would be 
no sailor, Beethoven without an instrument no musician, and Adam 
without some sort of a garden not even a man. God created man, He 
also planted a garden, the two are complementary; if we separate them 
as we now intend to do, it is only for the sake of convenience. The 
garden had a very important part to play in man’s mental and spiritual 
development. It was the object of knowledge which called forth the 
powers of his mind; and because it was not good for man to be alone, it 
became for him the seat of society and of home. It was the great school 
which furnished the elements of mental discipline. Let us modernize it 
for our own sakes. 

The garden for us is the whole realm of nature from which man has 
had to win the blessings of civilization. Before he could feel at home in 
the world it was necessary for him to learn something of its secrets, 
master its forces, and subdue the animals which were ready to prey 
upon him; and in the process of so doing knowledge was born. This was 
a practical problem; but nature was not only useful, it was also beautiful. 
Sunset and evening star, landscape and flower, stirred man’s soul and 
the artist came into being. Sooner or later, that greatest of all mysteries, 
how and why did the world come to be here at all? was found to claim 
man’s attention; this brought him face to face with God and showed 
him that grace was as necessary as knowledge. Thus nature stimulated 
man’s being on three sides and developed his capacity for knowledge, 
beauty, and reverence. 

Nature’s relation to man is permanent, to-day as in the beginning the 
religious mind may find it a means of education. Scientists studying its 
laws and forces have confessed they were thinking God’s thoughts after 
Him; Wordsworth could say of it: 


Thou hast fed 
My lofty speculations; and in thee 
For this weary heart of ours, I find 
A never failing principle of joy 
And purest passion. 


Even ordinary people are conscious of its constancy and wisdom, which, 
when viewed as expressions of God’s care, give the soul a peaceful trust 
in His love. Nature condemns our excessive luxuries and extravagances, 
our crowded dwellings and feverish excitements, and teaches that life 
would be healthier and sweeter if it were more simple. Ignatius Loyola 
sat watching a running stream, when his eyes were opened and he was 
enabled to understand spiritual things with a clearness that made all 
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things new. In a letter to the writer from the battle trenches a soldier 
said: ‘God is with us. He makes Himself visible in the flowers as they 
bloom here, just the same as at home. The birds sing and build their 
nests as if all were peaceful.’ Wise men have said nature is God’s gar- 
ment, but there are times when the veil is drawn aside and the devout 
soul sees the Eternal Himself. 

The garden for us, as for Adam, means society. Our association with 
other human beings calls forth qualities of the soul which nature leaves 
untouched. Patriotism, justice, sympathy, compassion, love—all imply 
the presence of others, and would have little or no meaning for an 
isolated individual. From the very first, the lives of others form a 
mirror in which we discover the wealth of our own minds, and the early 
stages of our growth, particularly, are the results of our attempts to 
imitate those about us. If civilized man is superior to the savage, it is 
because of the accumulated experiences of past generations into which 
he is born. He enters into a rich heritage of education before he puts 
forth a single effort for self-improvement. Awaiting him are teachers 
ready to unfold the marvels of science, the beauties of literature, and 
the revelations of religion. Most of us have neither the time nor ability 
to achieve original success, but we can and do share the attainments 
of others. Strip your home of everything that has come to you from 
the wisdom and labours of your fellows, and you will discover something 
of the great debt you owe. 

These social ties constitute a school of spiritual discipline. Tempta- 
tions are not accidents nor arbitrary tests of faith and conduct; but part 
of the necessary conditions of our spiritual growth. Just as there can 
be no bodily strength without resisting nature’s forces, no knowledge 
except through mental effort; so we can only attain to virtue by over- 
coming tendencies to evil. Nearly all our temptations come to us in the 
form of inducements to violate one or other of our social obligations, 
so closely is our well-being bound up with that of others. We forget 
that whatever injures them cannot be good for us; and in seeking to 
satisfy self, use our fellows as our tools and submit to falsehood and dis- 
honesty in order to deceive them. Every man, even in a business 
transaction, is a representative of that common humanity whose per- 
fection is only seen in Jesus Christ, who identified it with himself by 
saying: ‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even these 
least, ye did it unto me.’ 

But our inspirations as well as our temptations spring from our social 
relations. Our churches, mostly built by others, provide a home for 
prayer, aspiration, reverence, and love, where we may share the vision 
of the prophet, the song of the Psalmist, and the intercession of the 
saint. Here we enter into a larger life which corrects and reproves our 
errors, restores our flagging energies, calls forth our latent possibilities, 
and unites us with our fellow-worshippers in a common desire for holi- 
ness. No other institution can do exactly the same things for us; the 
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Church fixes the mind upon what we may become, and for this purpose 
a verse of a hymn, a passage of Scripture, or even a shake of the hand, 
may prove a greater stimulus than resting at home or meditating on 
nature. To neglect public worship is to starve the soul. 

The garden, again as in the case of Adam, means home. Because it is 
founded in love, it is one of the indestructible elements of society able 
to withstand all the arguments of extreme individualism and unbridled 
socialism. There is no human institution whose relationships are more 
morally binding and intimate or whose service is so wholehearted and 
precious. The criticism that marriage makes one partner the slave of 
the other and prevents the true development of each is pointless where 
the Christian ideal regulates conduct. Like every partnership, it imposes 
new obligations and with them certain restrictions; but these restrictions 
are more than compensated by the increased liberty which follows the 
release from other obligations. There is mutual service divided along 
the line of each other’s aptitude, each doing for the other what neither 
could do so well alone; and the result is the development of individuality 
in a union where we find our life by losing it. Consequently, it is in the 
home you find perfect friendship. Charles Kingsley said: ‘A blessed 
thing it is for any man or woman to have a friend, one whom we can 
trust utterly, who knows the best and worst of us, and who loves us 
just the same.’ Such friendships are sometimes found outside the home, 
but they are frequent between husband and wife. A Scotsman said: ‘It 
is a pity the Pope did not get married, a good woman would have 
knocked all the nonsense of infallibility out of his head.’ Perhaps not, 
but it has happened to many a man. Most husbands and wives would 
confess that the loving criticism of the home has been the greatest 
human factor in their moral improvement. Selfishness is restrained, 
sacrifice is evoked, and mutual confidences are exchanged with a 
frankness unknown elsewhere. The outside world is never too con- 
siderate of any of us, but at home you are understood and appreciated; 
if you succeed there is rejoicing without a taint of envy; if you fail there 
is sympathy, spontaneous and sincere. 

As many of the greatest blessings and problems of the home gather 
round the children, we will confine ourselves to the question of religion. 
The foundations of character are laid in the early years of life, when 
moral and religious instruction is necessary. It is not enough to wait 
until children do wrong and then correct them, positive truths of 
Christian faith and conduct should be taught. How important this is 
may be seen in the fact that one of the most pressing post-war problems 
will be the children of Nazi Germany. Millions of young people have 
had their minds poisoned and ideals distorted in the interests of an un- 
balanced and immoral passion for power, and unless they can receive 
Christian enlightenment the seed is already sown for another war. We 
are very much alert in supervising the secular education of our children, 
and always ready to give them advice respecting their future careers 
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and friendships; but on the deepest things of life we too readily give 
way to a foolish reserve and leave them groping in darkness. We can 
bestow no greater thing on them than character. Wealth and culture 
are not to be despised, but a child had better start life poor and ignorant 
with a good character than become a clever rogue or a rich sensualist. 
Is not our difficulty largely this: if we talk to our children seriously, 
they will expect us to live in harmony with our teaching, and we are so 
conscious of our own failings that criticism might be awkward? But 
why not take them into our confidence and explain that we all do 
wrong and make mistakes, we wish to help them and them to help us, 
so that all doing the best we can we may please our Heavenly Father? 
If we were to start early, it would be as natural to discuss religion with 
children as to talk of business and sport. 

Our interpretation of the garden may seem very extensive, yet we 
have only mentioned its more prominent aspects in a general way. Its 
real extent corresponds to man’s mental and moral capacity for improve- 
ment, and that is potentially infinite. You cannot separate man from 
the garden or either from God; and so the symmetrical growth of our 
powers demands not only a mental reaction to nature and a moral 
response to our fellow-men, but also spiritual communion with God who 
created man and planted the garden. 


Joun T. NEwTOoN 


Editorial Comments 


THE SOUL OF RUSSIA 

The events of the past few months have drawn the democratic 
people of Europe closer together in a new and more intelligent 
intimacy. The grim assault on all that they hold most dear has not 
only produced a need for common defensive measures—it has led to a 
very real desire to understand each other’s point of view. This may 
become something more than a temporary necessity. It holds great 
promise for the post-war world. As each successive stage of aggression 
has created new martyrdoms it has revealed amazing courage in the 
maintenance of spiritual values. Even when frontiers have been 
crossed and armies of occupation established the struggle has not 
ended, nor will it end, until freedom has been re-established. The 
valiant resistance of Poland and Norway, of Holland and Belgium, of 
Greece and Jugoslavia, and the agony of France have made the rest 
of the world wonder if they ever really knew these people. 

And now comes the epic stand by Russia. The unity of her people 
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and their superb courage in facing an army of mechanized madmen has 
astonished everyone. It has done more than astonish the honest critics, 
for it has made them ask themselves whether they were mistaken in 
the condemnation of an ideology. The truth is, however, that the 
heroism displayed on the Eastern front is more than the product of 
a political régime, more than the competent functioning of the Red 
Army; it is the soul of a people refusing to be destroyed. 

Behind all the changing systems of government and of social 
organization, certain Slav characteristics have remained constant. 
There are, it is true, obvious differences of temperament in the three 
great branches of the Russian people. Whilst the White Russians of 
the North are slow and less developed, the Little Russians in the South 
are quick and fiery, and eager to express themselves in the arts of peace 
and war. The Great Russians, occupying the vast central area, are 
outwardly hard and expressionless, yet beneath this forbidding 
exterior one discerns a surprising simplicity and gentleness. Their 
philosophy is described by Srgjan Tuci¢, in his vivid analysis of the 
Slav peoples, as being ‘as vegetarian as their cookery... . There is a 
scent of dried herbs, new-mown hay, and southern-wood about it; it 
recalls dark forests where the sunlight, piercing the rifts between the 
tree-tops, shines with golden-blue, unearthly splendour—a ray of the 
light Divine. Their philosophy is innocent of blood like the saints of 
the old ikons’. Fortunately, the supreme ability to effect a synthesis is 
also theirs. Because of this a new unity is being achieved—a unity 
which may draw them closer to other European peoples. 

It is absurd to imagine that such people are materialists at heart. 
The last twenty years have proved that no policy of spiritual expression 
could be permanent. Gradually the ancient hunger has been re- 
asserting itself. The old social oppression and religious formalism has 
been swept away, but the heart’s desire remains. The Russian is 
incurably religious! Unfortunately, a great deal of European opinion 
on the Slav question has come through the medium of German writers. 
For generations they have taken pains to accentuate what they call 
‘Slav barbarism’ and to shut off the rest of Europe from any real 
contact with the soul of Russia. As F. S. Copeland says: ‘Between 
Western Europe and the Slavs lies Germany, who has acted not only 
as a barrier but also as a distorting-glass, through which the Western 
and Eastern races of Europe were compelled to look at each other.’ 

To-day, we stand, by force of circumstance, side by side with the 
Russian people, but to-morrow, when victory is ours, we may stand 
side by side as people with much in common, who may help to shape 
a new and better world. As Srgjan Tucié points out, the Russian soul 
is many-sided and paradoxical in its obstinacy and generosity. ‘It is 
the historical outcome of such extremes as are represented by yellow 
positivist Mongolism, and gentle altruistic Christianity.’ In these years 
of transition Russia has been finding her soul. Much of the crude 
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beginnings have disappeared and the incurably religious heart of the 
Russian muzhik is becoming more obvious. For many a year he has 
tilled the soil and allowed the merchants of other races to exploit him, 
The sudden change from the purely agricultural life of a small peasant 
proprietor to that of a partner in an industrialist community has been 
difficult, but the aspirations of the Russian remain unchanged. We 
may criticize his over-introspection just as he might criticize the strange 
importance we have attached to what we call sport. It may be that the 
years to come will show the necessity of a readjustment in which the 
Englishman will become a little more philosophical and the Russian 
a little more athletic! 

No one has described his countrymen more convincingly than 
Dostoevski: ‘In the Russian man of the people one must discriminate 
between his innate beauty and the product of barbarism. Owing to the 
events of the whole history of Russia, the Russian has been at the 
mercy of every depraving influence, has been so abused and tortured 
that it is a miracle that he has preserved the human countenance, let 
alone his beauty. But he has actually retained his beauty . . . and in 
all the Russian people there is not one swindler or scoundrel who does 
not know that he is mean and vile. . . . No! the Russian people must 
not be judged by what they are, but by what they aspire to be. The 
strong and sacred ideals, which have been their salvation from the 
age of suffering, are deeply rooted in the Russian soul from the very 
beginning, and these ideals have endowed this soul for all time with 
simplicity and honesty, with sincerity, and a broad, receptive good 
sense—all in perfect harmony.’ 

There is, however, one outstanding quality which Dostoevski, 
Tolstoi, Tchekov, Gorki, and many others have discovered in the 
Russian people. It is the gift of feeling at one with the universe—a 
universal humanity. When Europe comes out of the nightmare of war, 
a people possessed of this quality will be invaluable in the re-orientation 
of human life. In the post-war world we believe that the people of the 
British Empire and the United States, together with the people of 
Russia, can do much, by the grace of God, to help mankind to realize 
its highest destiny and to bring men everywhere within the compass 
of one great family. There has been during the past few years con- 
siderable evidence that the official materialistic, anti-God outlook of 
the Russian people was changing and that their natural religious 
spirit was seeking new and free expression. It ill-becomes us to sneer, 
as some have done, at the intercession services held in Moscow when 
the Russian frontier was crossed by the German hordes. It is our part 
rather to welcome those who, with us, are prepared to sacrifice all 
that mankind may be saved. The freedom for which they fight will 
include, as has already been officially stated, liberty in religious 
matters. It may well be that out of the present struggle the Russians 
will realize a spiritual emancipation which will be worth even the blood 
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and tears. Neither rigid ecclesiasticism nor the cold negation of 
spiritual experience will satisfy the hunger of the Russian soul. Not 
even the humanism of social reformers will suffice. We believe that 
the Russia of to-morrow’s deliverance may become the scene of a true 
revival of the Christian faith. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

Plans for a New Order are being discussed everywhere with the 
keenest interest. The ten points approved by the Archbishops, 
Cardinal Hinsley, and the Moderator of the Free Church Federal 
Council, and the eight points of the Atlantic Charter have been 
welcomed by most people as a valuable foundation on which the 
future may be built. One of the first essentials to ensure the Christian 
character of the New Order is the development of a definitely Christian 
educational system. To that end the general public must be instructed 
in the facts of the present situation and in the possibilities of a 
‘reformation’. 

The Christian Education Movement, in a recent pamphlet, has issued 
a Statement appealing for the creation of groups ‘representative of 
religious and educational interests’ to study defects in the existing 
situation, and to promote lines of action by which they can be remedied. 
This suggestion is of real value in the present crisis. The statement 
outlines the most important tasks before such groups: 

(i) Removing misunderstanding and suspicion, where they exist, 
by the frankest possible discussion. 

(ii) Ensuring the fullest possible co-operation between the L.E.A.s 
and the representatives of the Churches in the planning of 
religious education in their areas. 

(iii) Securing that the best use is made of agreed syllabuses by 
providing refresher courses and other facilities for teachers 
who wish to equip themselves more adequately for their work. 

The ultimate aim of all such investigation and discussion is not 
merely the removal of existing defects and anomalies, but the awaken- 
ing of the public conscience to realize the vital issue which is at stake. 

The difficulties to be overcome are summarized in four groups. 
First, there is the legacy of past sectarian bitterness. Secondly, there 
are ‘differences of conviction, as well as much misunderstanding, as. 
to what should, and should not, be included in “‘religious teaching”’.’ 
Thirdly, there is ‘a terrible dead weight of ignorance and apathy 
among parents’; and fourthly, ‘there is the failure to achieve satisfac- 
tory co-operation between Church and school at the point at which it 
most vitally matters. 

There is urgent need for closer co-operation between the Church 
and the whole teaching profession. This pamphlet, Why Christian 
Education Matters, will be most helpful to those for whom the future 
of education is a real ‘concern’. It is issued by The Christian Education 
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Movement, a representative body, whose Secretary is Canon F. A. 
Cockin, 1 Amen Court, London, E.C.4. 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN INDIA 

Recent allegations by Nazi propagandists should be considered 
against the background of facts and figures relating to present condi- 
tions in Indian industrial life. To suggest that Britain has heartlessly 
exploited the workers of India is contradicted by the story of pro- 
gressive reform during the past few years. It is sixty years since the 
first Factory Act was passed, and since that time legislation in India 
has regulated Trade Unions, Trade Disputes, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Maternity Benefit, Conciliation and Arbitration, Prompt Payment 
of Wages, Hours of Work, Working Conditions in Shops and Offices, 
and many other circumstances which make for the betterment of the 
life of the worker. The Amended Factory Act of 1934 might well 
furnish an example for many European countries. The maximum 
number of working hours is fixed at 54 per week, and the periods of 
consecutive hours are carefully regulated. Child labour is not per- 
mitted under twelve years of age. Children from twelve to fifteen years 
of age must not work more than five hours a day and then only when 
they have a certificate of fitness from an officially-appointed medical 
officer. Factories must be air-conditioned and ample supplies of water 
must be provided for drinking and washing. Créches for the children 
of working women are compulsory, as is the provision of first-aid 
apparatus. Modern safeguards against accidents must be installed 
and adequate holidays and rest intervals arranged. There are 700 Trade 
Unions in India with a nominal membership of at least half a million. 
Machinery for settling trade disputes and investigating grievances 
has been provided in many districts, and in Bombay there is an 
Industrial Court presided over by a High Court judge. 

Facts such as these would seem to be sufficient answer to the crude 
accusations made by German propagandists. No one would claim 
that conditions were perfect, but great progress has been made during 
recent years. One need only consider the conditions of forced labour 
in countries at present occupied by Germany, and remember the 
remorseless and wholesale transportation of Polish workmen to realize 
the hypocrisy of the Nazi criticisms of industrial India. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

Nearly seventy years ago a boy of twelve was taken by his father 
to the Himalayas. On the way they stayed at Santiniketan, in 
Western Bengal. Here there was a garden, and a hallowed place where 
one could pray and wait and listen in quietness. The Place of Peace 
men called it, and there, where the air was heavy with the scent of 
flowers, Rabindranath Tagore began to be a poet. He might have 
remained just a poet, but presently they journeyed on, father and 
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son, to the slopes of the Himalayas. In a hut, far up the mountain- 
side, encircled by age-old trees, weather-beaten by wind and storm, 
with many a torrent cascading from the grim heights above, the man 
taught the boy to love Truth. There, challenged by the eternal snows, 
he began to be a philosopher. He might have becomea hermit, but a 
Voice called him back to the haunts of men. 

The years came, bringing summer suns and winter storms; the world 
was swept by wars and famine; men struggled and despaired; some saw 
their dreams shattered, and wondered if their prayers had been in 
vain, but Tagore sang ever of the things that endure because of the 
certainty of Love. In the years of agony he became a saint. And now 
he has passed from us. His friend, the Indian poetess, Sarojini Naidu, 
says: ‘He will become an exquisite legend, a fairy tale for all time.’ 
The Chief Justice of India reminds us: ‘There are rare spirits whose 
genius belongs not to one but to all. Such a one was Tagore.’ All India 
loved him, and he loved all the world. He believed that man may keep 
a tryst with God and, so doing, may learn that all men are his brethren. 
That will become, at last, more than a legend. It is the blossoming of 
faith. In the midst of a great strife, this saint passed on, singing, but 
his song was a prayer: ‘If this door of my heart is ever closed, then 
come into my heart by breaking the door, and do not go back, O Lord.’ 
There was the fragrance of Santiniketan and the discipline of Mount 
Everest in his prayer, so that, like his life, it became music, which the 
world will hear presently above the roar of battle. 

LESLIE F. CHURCH 


CORRECTION 

We regret that in our last number an article on ‘Evolution and the 
Church’, by T. Francis Glasson, M.A., B.D., stated that Mr. H. G. Wells 
had attributed certain words to Bishop Wilberforce. The reference 
was to Experiment in Autobiography, p. 203. Mr. Wells points out 
that this is a misreading of the passage, which (while incidentally 
mentioning Wilberforce and the memorable occasion of 1860) ascribes 
the words in question to Roman Catholic controversialists, not to the 
Bishop himself.—[Ep1Tor] 








Ministers in Council 


AN ANCIENT WAR AND MINISTERS’ MEETINGS. War can have 
singular by-products. The English Civil War of 1642-49 which led 
to the establishment of the Commonwealth and the rule of Oliver 
Cromwell as Protector also greatly affected the religious life of many 
in this land. Upon one minister it would seem to have left a peculiarly 
distinctive mark. Richard Baxter, who for two years had been vicar 
at Kidderminster, went on the outbreak of war to Coventry. There 
for some time he ministered to the garrison and inhabitants. Later, 
he acted as army chaplain and was present at the sieges of several 
towns. The year after the end of the war found him invalided, resting 
in a friend’s house at Worcester. Thoughts of the better life after this 
drew then from his pen The Saint’s Everlasting Rest: that was in 
1650. 

But he was destined to have another forty years in active service 
on earth. Kidderminster again claimed him and this time, under the 
pressure of the urgency of the questions of life and death which the 
war had forced upon him, he gave himself with might and main to 
the task of winning men for God. Extraordinary success attended his 
labours, so that eventually the congregations flocking to his church 
needed five galleries to accommodate them. 

That amazing harvest, however, did not come at once. Spiritual 
concern for the non-churchgoing masses mightily moved him to seek 
and put into effect methods for the times. He personally put forth 
herculean efforts. But equally he felt stirred to share that concern 
and discuss these methods with his brother ministers. Month by 
month on a Thursday afternoon he met the ministers of Kidderminster 
for conference and prayer. By the spring of 1652 there had been 
formed, not simply for the town of Kidderminster but for the whole 
county of Worcester, a Ministers’ Association, with no less than 57 
ministers and with branch monthly gatherings in five towns and 
quarterly conferences at Kidderminster. Within a year this Ministerial 
Association had seen its way under Baxter’s leadership to a Forward 
Movement for their churches. The principles and methods of the joint 
action to which they committed themselves were set out in a document 
entitled ‘The Agreement of the Associated Pastors and Churches of 
Worcestershire’. This is printed in full as an Appendix to the excellent 
edition of Baxter’s Reformed Pastor, by the Rev. J. T. Wilkinson, 
M.A., B.D. (Epworth Press, 7s. 6d.). 

Two years after the issue of that Agreement, the Worcestershire 
Ministerial Association decided to set apart a day for fasting and 
prayer. December 4, 1655, was fixed for that purpose. Baxter was 
asked to preach to his brother ministers. He chose his text from Paul’s 
address at Miletus to the Ephesian elders: ‘Take heed therefore to 
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yourselves and to all the flock over which the Holy Ghost hath made you 
overseers, to feed the church of God which he hath purchased with his 
own blood.’ He prepared and wrote out his sermon. When the day 
came to deliver it, he was laid aside by sickness and could not attend. 
The following April, by the request of members of the Association, he 
printed his exposition, dealing in earnest, searching fashion with 
the vocation of a minister. 

Mr. Wilkinson’s edition—published surely for such a time as this— 
sets the modern reader in thrilling contact with this soul on fire. 
There the importance of Baxter’s appeal for his own days is clearly 
set out, but also in most interesting fashion it is shown how generation 
after generation, it has renewed its grip upon men labouring for God. 
Thus, for example, nearly a century later, The Reformed Pastor so 
profoundly moved Dr. Philip Doddridge that in 1741 he called ministers 
together for solemn and serious conference and a Ministerial Association 
was formed on the lines of that Worcestershire Association that had 
owed so much to Baxter. 

Stirred to-day by the religious problems arising out of the present 
world war and inspired by the appeal for a Forward Movement, 
Methodist ministers in various Districts are feeling the need, as did 
Baxter, of conference—not on routine business—but on the new 
demands of our age and the search for a fresh approach. Spontaneously 
many are coming together in the quest for an apposite programme 
and an adequate power. 

Dy1nG SURVEYED BY A PuysIcIAN. In the ministry of comfort 
what can be said to reassure the bereaved concerning those who have 
passed away, especially through enemy action? Dr. J. A. Ryle, Regius 
Professor of Physic in the University of Cambridge, in his Fears may 
be Liars (Allen & Unwin, 3s. 6d.) gives arguments of solace from the 
purely non-religious point of view. Speaking from medical experience 
he holds that the act of dying is by no means the painful, agonizing 
crisis that many had believed it to be. Men in his own profession who 
had seemed to be dying and then recovered have related that when 
to the bedside watcher they appeared in their greatest distress, their 
actual state of consciousness was like a dream or a state of partial 
anaesthesia. He declares that shock, haemorrhage or fever or some 
combination of these are capable of dimming consciousness with a 
dreaminess or delirium as effective sometimes as the precious gifts 
of the hypodermic needle. 

DEATH ESTIMATED BY A THEOLOGIAN. Dr. Ryle believes that 
much of the fear of death is due to church teaching as to future judg- 
ment. The Rev. J. S. Whale, D.D., puts the matter in a different light 
in his Christian Doctrine (Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d.)—lectures 
delivered to some six hundred undergraduates of all faculties. In the 
eighth lecture he deals with ‘Death and the Age to Come’ and there 
gives the theologian’s approach to the fact of death. To him, death is 
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not merely sad, but tragic. It seems to contradict all the lovin 
yearnings and creative instincts of the soul. Dr. Whale regards death 
as the one inescapable fact which compels men to choose between 
despair and faith. ‘Only the infinite mercy of the Eternal Love, 
incarnate, suffering, dying, rising from the dead, is big enough for the 
tragedy of human existence.’ Centuries ago testimony was borne 
that through the Christian faith deliverance came to them who through 
fear of death had all their lifetime been subject to bondage. Now we 
are re-discovering and re-applying that secret of serenity. 

Hence the topic of death, so long tabooed as morbid, is forcing its 
way to the front as an essential theme. Dr. John Oman, in his Honest 
Religion (Cambridge University Press) is thus constrained to say: 
‘Honesty requires us to face the fact that the surest of all certainties 
about life is death.” Not to scare hearers but to prepare and support 
them in these times of emergency, the preacher is now being encouraged 
to give grounds for affirming that neither death nor life can separate 
us from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

ANXIETY AND ALCOHOL. Ministers and Temperance workers in 
general will be interested in a new setting of the Drink Question by 
Dr. J. Y. Dent in Anxiety and its Treatment (Murray, 3s. 6d.). The 
author has for some years studied the many forms of anxiety and 
possible modes of treatment. He sees that anxieties are being inten- 
sified in these days of stress and that under the horrors, present or 
possible, of war, the more intelligent and the more imaginative citizens 
are liable to be the greatest sufferers. Such anxiety has its physical 
effects in sleepless nights and deranged digestions. Brain fatigue 
figures among the serious mental consequences. Weighted by cares 
and fears, folk are flying to alcohol as a supposed antidote, but with 
disastrous results. Backed by scientific facts and with a number of 
illustrative cases, Dr. Dent therefore details the folly of seeking to 
drown anxiety in alcohol. He goes on also to point out better ways. 
If a sedative is genuinely needed for frayed nerves, he recommends as 
perfectly harmless the use of valerian. ‘Two grain zinc valerianate 
pills or teaspoonful doses of ammoniated tincture of valerian can be 
bought without a doctor’s prescription and are perfectly safe. They 
would not harm a child and you will soon find that you are forgetting 
to take them.’ In a chapter on the treatment of the alcoholic craving, 
he suggests cure by apomorphine. But he is at pains to urge that 
personal anxieties can often be met by such common-sense methods as 
restraint in telling or listening to bomb stories, a readiness to collect 
and retail amusing yarns, by the use of ‘escape literature’ before 
retiring at night, and particularly by altruistic efforts. 





I shall be glad to receive further reports and also comments on any 
subject suitable for these columns. 
10, Mainwaring Road, Lincoln W. E. FARNDALE 
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Recent Literature 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, HISTORY, AND 
COMPARATIVE RELIGION 


The Bible Doctrine of Salvation: A Study of the Atonement. By C. Ryder 
Smith, B.A., D.D. (Epworth Press. 7s. 6d.) 


Dr. Ryder Smith is pre-eminently a teacher, one of the greatest teachers 
Methodism has possessed. Readers of this book must prepare to learn 
if they would gain what it has to give. Here is no short and popular 
exposition of what is meant by salvation, but a careful inductive 
research. This must not be taken to imply that the book is intelligible ~ 
only to trained theologians. There is nothing that would be beyond 
the grasp of any intelligent Sunday school teacher who may read these 
pages. But it would not be possible to gain much from reading unless 
the reader is prepared to go thoughtfully and unhurriedly with Dr. 
Smith along the path he takes. Those who will do this cannot fail to 
find true enrichment of mind as regards a great and difficult subject. 

Dr. Smith does not propound either old orthodoxy or new heresy. He 
re-examines what the Bible says. He elucidates what others have said. 
The main value of the book lies in its close and clear exposition. It isa 
book which is faithful to its title, a setting forth of the Bible doctrine 
of salvation. I admit that my own preference would have been the 
Bible doctrines, but Dr. Smith does not agree. He holds that when the 
Atonement is taken as part of the larger doctrine of salvation, there is a 
root idea throughout which warrants us speaking of the Bible doctrine, 
not doctrines. 

Those who are familiar with Dr. Smith’s teaching, as not only hun- 
dreds of Richmond students, but many who have attended the public 
classes he has taught must needs be, will not be surprised to find that 
he holds that since man was made for fellowship both with his fellow 
men and with God, he must know a salvation which does more than 
save him as an individual. It must save him as a member of a com- 
munity. In the redeemed community is salvation most deeply known. 
In other words the only satisfactory idea of salvation is the ‘societary’ 
idea. It is not less in accord with Dr. Smith’s habits of thought that he 
should emphasize the fact that it is essential to interpret the New 
Testament in the light of the Old. 

In its main idea, therefore, the book may be regarded as a good 
statement from the Protestant side of the older doctrine that without 
the Church is no salvation, but both these terms are more widely con- 
ceived than they are by Romanist writers. Dr. Smith says that since 
the study of salvation ‘involves the question of the relationship between 
two persons, God and man, no theory has been able to exclude alto- 
gether the phenomena we now call “‘psychological’’’, and suggests that , 
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the final doctrine will be psychological, though he does not think that 
so far there are sufficient secured results in psychology to form its basis, 
The first chapter is devoted to psychological presuppositions, and forms 
a valuable introduction, though some may think that Dr. Smith unduly 
extends the meaning he gives to the term ‘vicarious’ here. Apart from 
this, however, there is no particular emphasis on the psychological side. 
Not the least valuable part of Dr. Smith’s book is found here and there 
in incidental discussions, for example that upon the expression ‘Son of 
Man’. This, Dr. Smith holds refers always to Jesus Himself, but that 
its use was also societary and conveyed that Jesus was so much one 
with His people that in a true sense He was His people. Another point 
of much interest is the exposition of the idea of the wrath of God. It is, 
says Dr. Smith a conception which seems to revolt the modern world, 
but it is doubtful whether any theist can escape it. If men sin they 
suffer and what is this but the wrath of God? 
At one point Dr. Smith arraigns Charles Wesley who wrote: 





Before the throne my Saviour stands. 


He reminds us that the Hebrews speak of Christ as having sat down 
at the right hand of God, and that this signifies that the work of 
Christ is complete and has succeeded. The High Priest would scarcely 
dare to stand on the Day of Atonement. He veiled himself behind 
the smoke-screen of his incense. But Jesus sits on the right hand of 
the throne. It is an interesting suggestion, but Charles Wesley was 
not particularly concerned with the refinements of theology as a hymn 
writer and had good Scriptural warrant in the words of Stephen who 
saw the Son of Man standing on the right hand of God. In another 
reference to the Epistle to the Hebrews, Dr. Smith points out that here, 
as elsewhere in the New Testament, the idea of blood as the life, 
which appears in the Old Testament, is not that which is stressed. 
Rather is it that the blood is the death, the symbol of the death by 
which comes our life. 

From time to time Dr. Smith’s familiarity with the languages in 
which the Bible was written reveals itself in illuminating fashion. For 
example the discussion of the Greek word ‘anti’, used in the expression 
‘a ransom for many’. It has been argued that this word means ‘instead 
of’, and this has been a point used to support substitutionary theories 
of atonement. But Dr. Smith contends that ‘on behalf of’ is more 
prominent than ‘instead of’. There is also a very forceful paraphrase, 
on p. 249, of Romans v. 12-21, which is too long to be quoted here, 
but should be studied by all who read this stimulating study. 

Such qualifications as I can claim to assess this book lie rather in 
my familiarity with the ways of thought of a great colleague than 
in any particular theological learning. But the book has stirred dim 
memories of my studies in the days when as a candidate for the B.p. 
examination, I took a paper on the subject of the Atonement, answering 
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questions I would not now care to attempt. It had of course involved 
reading the usual text-books on the subject, and one thing is sure 
that none of them presented me with anything so wide and wise as 
this. It is almost enough to make one return to re-learn the subject. 
At any rate, if the question is asked, ‘What is the best book to read on 
the subject of the Atonement, the answer I shall certainly give will 
be “Dr. Ryder Smith’s’”’.’ 
E. S. WATERHOUSE 


The Religious Opinions of Milton, Locke and Newton. By H. McLachlan, 
M.A., D.D. (Manchester University Press, 1941.) 
The religious views of three such great Englishmen as are named in the 
title of Dr. McLachlan’s latest scholarly book must always be of great 
interest to the serious reader. For these men were typical products of a 
rapidly changing period, and were English to the core. They were all 
accused or suspected of being lax in their theology, yet they did not 
admit their heterodoxy. It has been Dr. McLachlan’s fortune—not to 
say pleasure—to discover that they all were, or ought to have been, 
Unitarians, and to confirm this discovery by a re-examination of 
documents disclosed only within the last and the present centuries. 
By a long and exhaustive process of research he may fairly be said to 
have established that these great men did not conform to his own 
definition of Trinitarianism, but rather to what he calls Unitarianism: 
‘insistence upon the strict unity of personality in the Godhead and the 
subordination of the Son to the Father’. Frequently, however, their 
position is described as Antitrinitarian, an odd way of speaking of ‘a 
thoroughly characteristic unitarian frame of mind, springing from a 
conscious freedom and alienation from the temper of dogmatic cer- 
tainty on questions which, from their very nature, cannot be wholly 
determined by reason’. The Unitarian idea of their opponents is given 
in the words of Channing as worship of ‘a triple divinity’, ‘three infinite 
agents’, ‘three infinite objects of worship’, ‘three persons, each of whom 
possesses his own distinct office, and yet shares equally in the God- 
head with the rest’. It is not difficult to show that Locke, Milton, and 
Newton did not hold such views. In fact, it is easy to overestimate the 
importance of the new discoveries of their opinions. They have long 
been regarded as forerunners or instances of the English Deists, who 
would scarcely be reckoned as orthodox by the Anglicans of to-day, 
though they largely passed muster in their own times. Certain it is that 
Locke and Newton attended the Established Church of their day, and 
the question remains how they squared their practice with their private 
opinions at certain dates. This must still remain a matter for conjec- 
ture, but perhaps the truth is a worthier one than Dr. McLachlan hints 
at, namely, the fear of the results of nonconformity; perhaps they 
were Broad Churchmen in the modern sense, who recognized varieties 
of interpretation of ancient formularies and who hoped to reform the 
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Church progressively from within. Probably they and Dr. Martineay 
could have shaken hands over a famous essay by the latter entitled ‘A 
way out of the Trinitarian controversy’. The fact that Milton and 
Newton were much affected by Béhme, who anticipated the Hegelian 
Trinity which has been so much used by many churchmen, points in 
the same direction. The question of orthodoxy turns upon much more 
than the validity of certain supposed proof-texts of Scripture. None 
the less we are grateful for the large amount of fresh light which Dr, 
McLachlan’s labours have thrown upon a subject of perennial interest. 
ATKINSON LEE 


Mind and Deity. By John Laird. (Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 

The second series of Gifford Lectures is to hand in the book, Mind and 
Deity, by Professor John Laird. The book is complementary to the 
work, Theism and Cosmology, previously reviewed in this journal by 
the present writer. Those who may have read the former book will 
have anticipated this second series with interest, but that is not to say 
there is any disadvantage in not having read the earlier volume. Ina 
sense, we are within the more intimate and practical context of Theism 
in this present work. Such topics are discussed, for instance, as 
Omniscience, Divine Personality, Providence (both general and special), 
Immortality, and the enigma of suffering. A discussion of the Onto- 
logical argument affords a kind of bridge from the previous volume to 
this. The argument is discarded, however, after the manner of Kant, 
notwithstanding Hegel. Associated with this argument are ‘all attempts 
to subordinate existence to validity’, a theme discussed later in the 
book, at Chap. vil. We may not be concerned to rescue this particu- 
lar ‘proof’, but the present writer believes that the attitude of valuation 
may have priority in the development of mind over the attitude of 
cognition. The view of life which is based upon experience may not be 
perceptive merely, it may also be appreciative. ‘To be’ is to be relevant. 
We are not quite able to breathe in that realm where ‘is-ness’ seems 
mere vacuity. This may be our own particular heresy, however, and we 
may be getting away from Professor Laird’s strict brief. In the dis- 
cussion of The Nature of Mind, it should be noted, we are restricted to 
the consciousness when it may be said to be broad-awake. The dictum 
of Lotze, that the beginning of metaphysics lies in ethics, is discussed 
severely in the section on Value and Existence. 

The Moral Proofs of Theism are introduced with the remark that they 
are ‘the most important of the arguments which profess to show that 
morality reveals something on the basis of which a metaphysician, if 
he knows his business, is bound to erect a theistic conclusion’. Here, 
certain leading ideas of Kant’s philosophy are discussed, and here also 
the rationalist ‘in his own rationalistic way, can pass into glory’. 
Pantheism is the theme of the last chapter but one, and we are invited 
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to take it seriously. Professor Laird certainly does not leave us in the 
‘effulgent shallows’ of that subject. There is an alleged infusion of it in 
Theology. Incidentally, the connection between Pan-psychism and 
Pantheism seems as close as is indicated here, and Pan-psychism has 
at least one advocate among notable men of science. It seems that the 
Deity may be described as dia-cosmic, probably not hyper-cosmic, and 
the careful reader of the first volume may not be surprised to conclude 
with something like a ‘mitigated pantheism’. 

The value of these lectures to the theologian consists in the exercise of 
the mental faculties in a very rare intellectual atmosphere. Professor 
Laird dislikes ‘pulpit theism’, and also ‘soap-box atheism’. We take 
this as a kindly warning that there can be an over-simplification an- 
nounced from both eminences. It is good discipline to check our assump- 
tions. The Professor allows that he may have interpreted natural 
theology more narrowly than he need have done. We shall not reproach 
him. He has also been unable to resort to personal experience of ‘theo- 
pathic susceptibility’, but does not deny others who testify to that kind 
of experience. It is within this susceptibility, however, that the fact of 
revelation might be said to appear. But we do well to remember that 
theopathic susceptibility may never be at its maximum except in rare 
souls; that it is often very intermittent even with these; that it may not 
always be recognized where it is present, and may also be deficient in 
a great many good people. 

Professor Laird has taken a very strict brief, but he makes a just 
claim to have presented some great issues squarely. In the third section 


of the last chapter—shall we be forgiven for saying this?—there is 
something akin to lyricism, for the writer’s mind has energized his 
subject all through the book. We are encouraged to believe that 
‘Theistic metaphysics is stronger than most’. Indeed, as another wise 
and genial spirit has said: ‘There is a divinity that shapes our ends. .. .’ 
R. Scott FRAYN 


The Undivided Mind (Swarthmore Lecture, 1941). By E. B. Castle, 
M.A. (Allen & Unwin. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; Paper, 1s.) 

That all is not well with mankind in these days is painfully obvious, 

but that the main trouble is in the human mind is not so generally 

understood, though many teachers, especially our psychologists, are 

pointing out the fact. 

The writer of this book, Headmaster of an important school, who 
was a soldier in the war of twenty-five years ago, and has not forgotten 
what war means, is concerned with the old problem: ‘If only the good 
were clever And the clever were always wise’, then we might get 
somewhere, but—as in the days of Jesus—it is the respectable, com- 
fortable people, competent enough in their own sphere, who are the 
greatest hindrance to the realization of the Kingdom of God because a 
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lack of spiritual, creative imagination blinds them to the vital connec. §j by 
tion between personal religion and its social consequences. This, in turn, § M 
often leads to doubt in the narrowly religious sphere itself, and a gi 
divided soul creates a vicious circle from which there seems to be no § m 
escape. Men are spiritually like the fabled Irishman who can’t get his § ec 
boots on until he has worn them a time or two. fo 

In relation to this impasse the author regards the earlier and the § js 
present world wars as two chapters of a single phase of history. The § ei 
earlier war was supported, endured and won because it was the War §j £1 
to end War, but while the young men won the war, the old men lost § H 
the peace. co 

This, Mr. Castle argues, was due to a divided Christian mind seeking § se 
to harmonize the two irreconcilable ideals of Christian service and § al 





national supremacy; the latter meaning, in practice, the material, § re 
social, and political interests of the average well-to-do British citizen. § to 
It must not happen again—but what is the remedy? of 
The remedy is first-hand consciousness of Christ within and an § w 
undivided social purpose springing directly out of that consciousness. § di 
We need to be so re-born that the whole of our life and all our relation- § h 
ships are redeemed and brought under the sway of Christ; and not 
least our educational and economic systems. ni 


In all this the business of the Church, as such, is neither to abdicate as 
nor to make detailed plans, but rather to create and sustain the ge 
planners through its fellowship. n 

That there will be some sort of a new order after the war ceases is H 
inevitable. What sort of order largely depends upon an undivided 1 
mind in Christian people, so that ‘the gap so often dividing the N 
Christian from the Social is spanned, and the undivided mind of Christ L 
becomes the only guide in our social thinking’. A Church which has no al 
aim beyond the preservation of its own existence is a failure. tl 


This is an excellent and searching book which no Christian should st 
fail to read. The low price brings it within the reach of everybody. e: 
G. B. Rosson k 

h 


The Christian Church and the Prisoner in English Experience (Beckly t 
Lecture, 1941). T. Edmund Harvey, m.p., M.A. (The Epworth e 
Press, 3s. 6d.) 

The word ‘prison’ means something different to-day from what it did 

a generation ago. It is not so dismaying, so repulsive as once it was. 

Too many innocent, helpless people have of late been ‘in prison’ under 

arbitrary, artificial ‘laws’ or regulations, to give the word the un- 

familiar repellent meaning it once had. At its best, however—if 
there be a best—‘prison’ is a denial of human freedom and therefore 
revolting to the mind. 

The Beckly Lecture for 1941, on ‘The Prisoner’, was given at Leeds 
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by the respected member of Parliament for Cambridge University, 
Mr. T. Edmund Harvey, M.A., who, for more than twenty years, has 
given devoted service to prisoners and ex-prisoners in the gracious 
manner characteristic of the Friends. The comely volume of the 
lecture lies before us, good in format, in the print, paper, and binding 
for which the Epworth Press is now well known. A Beckly Lecturer 
is limited to some 15,000 words. Hence this lecture occupies but some 
eighty pages. Its title is The Christian Church and the Prisoner in 
English Experience, and is therefore also limited by that title. Mr. 
Harvey has not been able to take a survey of the prisoner in other 
countries than England, or of his treatment here in a political or social 
sense. Nevertheless, it is surprising how much Mr. Harvey has been 
able to crowd into his unhurried readable pages relating to prison 
reform in general. The lecture falls into three parts: first, a brief his- 
torical survey; then, openings to Christians for service to the prisoners 
of to-day; and, finally, a call to work for a better penal system. The 
whole is completed by a brief bibliography, and a note of advice to those 
desiring actual service for prisoners. The lecture must become a most 
helpful vade mecum upon its subject. 

In the historical part of the lecture one would have liked to see the 
name of John Bunyan, who spent twelve years in prison for the Gospel, 
as well as that of George Fox. Then Silas Told should never be for- 
gotten in such a history. Wesley says of him in the Journal: ‘I suppose 
no man for this hundred years has been so successful’ with prisoners. 
Hogarth places Silas Told in the death-cart as Chaplain in his plate 
‘The Execution of fhe Idle Apprentice’. A reference to the American 
Notes only, does not do justice to the prison-exposures of Charles 
Dickens. There is that of the Marshalsea Prison in Little Dorrit and 
also that of Old Newgate in Barnaby Rudge. It is gratifying to read 
the tribute here to the late Rev. Dr. W. D. Morrison, whose long 
service as Prison Chaplain, and whose devotion to prison reform, 
especially in the matter of recidivism, are memorable. It is good to 
know from Mr. Harvey of the long book edited by Mr. Stephen Hob- 
house and Mr. Fenner Brockway —English Prisons To-day (1922)— 
that ‘the effect of the book was profound’. The present reviewer, at 
the editor’s request, made a slight contribution to it from his own 
experience as a Wesleyan Chaplain at the very prison where one of the 
editors was imprisoned amongst base criminals as a conscientious 
objector. Mr. Harvey is correct in affirming that ‘during the last 
twenty years a silent revolution has been accomplished’ in the prisons. 
Our Prime Minister, Mr. Winston Churchill, when Home Secretary in 
1910, declared in Parliament that a calm dispassionate recognition of 
the rights of the accused against the State, and even of convicted 
criminals against the State should be made, as well as ‘tireless efforts 
towards the discovery of creative and regenerative processes’. This is 
valid for to-day. It was a calamity that Sir Samuel Hoare—a relative 
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of Elizabeth Fry—should have to abandon ‘the best of any Bills his 





dealing with prisons’ in 1938 ‘in view of the national emergency’— § on 
the present war. So war slows down reform. see 
S. E. KEEBLE se 
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An Inquiry into Truth and Meaning. By Bertrand Russell, ma, § {o 
F.R.S. (Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d.) ou 


Mr. Russell is pre-eminently a logician, but even logicians fee] § w 
emotions and emotion is apt to be disturbing to logic. On the title- 
page of this book there is a long list of the distinctions gained by Mr. § w 
Russell. I do not think any have been overlooked. Then follows this § th 
statement—'Judicially pronounced unworthy to be Professor of § ea 
Philosophy at the College of the City of New York, 1940’. Yet to § a1 
draw any conclusion from this would be to fall into the obvious fallacy § b 
which the text-books call ‘Ignoratio Elenchi’, for the disqualification M 
had nothing whatever to do with the distinctions. Even logicians 
are well advised to keep their controversial experiences from their 
logical essays, lest their feelings get the better of their reasonings. 
The book is a series of articles connected by some bearing on 
language, meaning, or truth. It was delivered as the William James 
Lectures at Harvard last year. It is curious, therefore, that James and 
his Pragmatist theory of truth find no mention in these pages, and 
needless to say, the writer’s outlook is far nearer to Hume than to 
James. Logically the position is that of the Logical Positivists as 
far at least as method is concerned. So many issues are raised in these 
pages that a brief review must limit itself to one or two only, and to most 
readers the eternal problem of truth will be that of greatest attraction. 
Mr. Russell supports the correspondence theory of truth. He is at 
some pains to try to show that there are events no one experiences, and 
unknowable truths, or propositions, which are true although there 
can never be any evidence for them. In this connection he has an 
interesting chapter on the old logical law of the excluded middle 
between contradictory judgments. Mr. Russell says that ‘as every one 
knows’, Brouwer has challenged this. Since thisis a book upon meaning, I 
it would be interesting to ask what meaning Mr. Russell attaches to i 
the expression ‘Every one’. However, to take Mr. Russell’s example, ( 
is it true or false to say that snow fell on Manhattan Island on 
January | in the year A.D. 1? Obviously no one can say. Mr. Russell, 
however, defends the law of the excluded middle by making truth a 
wider term than knowledge. We do not know whether it snowed 
or did not snow on that day, but it is none the less true that either 
it did or did not. If this is all we can say of ‘unknowable truth’ it 
seems a barren victory indeed. Mr. Russell discusses Reichenbach’s 
view of truth as probability and Dewey’s theory of truth as ‘warranted 
assertibility’ and the coherence theory of truth, and one appreciates 
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his efforts to give fair treatment to these views he rejects. But when 
one has worked slowly through the tangled skeins Mr. Russell patiently 
seeks to unravel and has tried to assess his own views, it may still 
seem that the most workable answer to those who ask the truth about 
truth is that of the Pragmatists who hold that truth like a tree is 
known by its fruits. It can hardly be said that he has cleared away the 
formidable difficulties in the correspondence view of truth pointed 
out by Joachim and others, particularly how we are to recognize what 
we regard as truth as a faithful representation of reality. 

One ends with the conviction that whether or no we can be satisfied 
with Mr. Russell’s conclusions, the discussions which lead up to 
them, conducted, as they are, with the dialectical skill of Mr. Russell’s 
earlier writings, form a most valuable contribution to an intricate 
and perplexing problem. All who admire Mr. Russell’s genius will 
be glad that he has here returned from writings of the type of his 
Marriage and Morals to serious and worthy philosophy. 

E. S. WATERHOUSE 





The Bible for To-day. Edited by John Stirling. (Oxford University 
Press. 21s. net.) 

The Bible, like all great literature, is a book of yesterday, to-day, 
and to-morrow. It is modern because it is ancient, it is future, because 
it is present. It is not for an age, it is for all time. All such titles as 
The Bible as Literature, The Bible for To-day, are partial descriptions. 
We, nevertheless, rejoice in all efforts to make people realize how close 
to life is this most living of all books. We most heartily welcome 
The Bible for To-day, edited by Mr. John Stirling. In this volume of 
1,255 pages, we have the full text of the authorized version, explanatory 
headings to certain sections of the text, and occasional footnotes, which 
illumine by their direct brevity. There are two hundred pictures by 
Rowland Hilder, r.1., and other artists, and these are ‘more than 
illustrations of the sacred text, they are a commentary on it’. 

The Bible is here printed in paragraphs like other books, and is 
not divided into verses. This is a helpful change. There is no difficulty 
in finding the verse reference; but one can read straight on without the 
confusion of the verse breaks. 

We have found the ‘Index-Plan’ truly fascinating, not so much in 
the main sections as in the sub-sections. The readers of this book will 
find some suggestive discoveries there. 

Mr. Stirling has received help from many well-known scholars, and 
the fruit of their aid is harvested in this work. We must admit that 
our first sight of the pictures was somewhat disturbing. It was strange 
to see in the midst of the biblical text—loud-speakers, aeroplanes, 
English churches, tanks, London Bridge, telescopes, quadrangles of 
colleges, the Royal Exchange, etc. This first impression has now given 
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way to another, for we now value them, not only because of the 
excellent drawing, but because they relate the Bible so understandingly 
to human need and the life of to-day. Mr. Stirling tells us that his aim 
is to present the Bible as ‘news of God for the men and women of this 
generation’. The Bible for To-day will help to accomplish this great 
task. We wish it a wide circulation, and the appreciation it so richly 
deserves. 
W. BARDSLEY BRASH 


Why Another World War? By Gilbert George Armstrong. (Allen & 
Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 


This volume is the latest addition to the Prometheus Library which is 
composed of books on the war and post-war reconstruction. It comes 
from the pen of one who published in 1916 Our Ultimate Aim in the 
War and Peace with Security, and in 1918 The Churches and the Coming 
Peace. 

In the main it is an indictment of England and France for gradual 
and complete destruction of Collective Security by successive failures 
to stop aggression. The whole sorry story since Versailles is presented, 
detailed, anddocumented. Britain’s part in the retreat from Article XVI 
of the Covenant is mercilessly presented. The incidents of Manchuria, 
Ethiopia, Spain, Austria, Czechoslovakia, and finally Poland are 
reviewed, with quotations from the speeches of the principal actors on 
each occasion. The author sees the years 1918-39 as a battle between 
National Sovereignty and Internationalism, and claims that sovereignty 
is the ‘arch-enemy of peace’. Discussing the rise of movements towards 
Federation, he pleads for their logical conclusion in his ideal (as pre- 
sented by him in 1916) of a full ‘Parliament of Man’. This would be 
composed not of representatives of sovereign national governments, 
but of those (without distinction of nationality) whose only interests 
were the universal interests of the human race—‘Commerce, manufac- 
ture, trade-unionism, science, education, political and social reforms of 
every description’—‘the people’s ambassadors’. Mr. Armstrong hopes 
to achieve this through an ‘invasion by propaganda’. 

There can be no doubt about the sincerity and profound conviction 
which prompt the criticisms of this book, nor of its author’s ability 
to present his case. One thing must, however, be borne in mind in view 
of the flood of indictments of recent Governments and leading politi- 
cians. No democratic government can take action unless it is sure of the 
support of the majority of its people. In 1931 the world was in the 
throes of an economic crisis. The invasion of Manchuria in September 
of that year coincided with Britain’s departure from the gold standard. 
Neither then nor at any time in the ensuing years was the Empire 
prepared, nor the majority of the English people willing, to go to war. 
Only when sheer necessity forced it on them did they rise with a sigh, 
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repair their armour, and fight so magnificently for the possibility of 
those things Mr. Armstrong so earnestly desires. 


Hospitals Under Fire: But the Lamp Still Burns. Edited by George C. 
Curnock. (Allen & Unwin. Large Crown 8vo., 150 pp., 32 illus- 
trations. Cloth, 7s. 6d.) 

Personal stories, in 16 Chapters and 32 photographs, tell how London’s 

Hospitals stood the onslaught of the blitzkrieg in the autumn and 

winter of 1940/41. As a journalist and Press Officer of Westminster 

Hospital, Mr. Curnock has painted his picture from all angles, the 

bombing, the wreckage, rescue and ambulance work, and the hospital. 

‘What the Stoker Did’ is the story of flood and fire at Great Ormond 
Street, the Children’s Hospital; ‘What the Siren Said’ concerns the 
heroic work of a doctor and two nurses, rewarded by George Medals, 
at the Royal Chest Hospital in City Road; ‘When The London Took It’ 
is a tale told by the victim of an early disaster to the King and Queen 
when they visited this great hospital in Whitechapel Road; ‘St. 
Thomas the Martyr’ describes ‘two terrible nights’ in the words of 
those who went through them; ‘Ringed with Fire’ tells of the saving of 
Guy’s; ‘When the Light went Out’ is a story of operating under fire, 
broadcast by a Westminster Hospital surgeon to his Australian home- 
land. 

Everything is told in the words of those directly concerned. Bare 
facts supply sufficient ‘thrills’. This is particularly noticeable in two 
‘Rescue Party’ chapters, two ‘Miracles Can Happen’ from the bedside 
of patients, and in ‘Mrs. D. Tells Her Story’, a chapter which throws 
light on the ‘shelter’ life in a London working-class mother, who, being 
bombed in the crypt of a London church, finds peace and happiness at 
last in a country maternity home. 

Thirty-two photographic illustrations, carefully selected from a 
very large number taken by news-camera men, include many which 
must live in the history of thiswar. Such are ‘The Great Fire of London’, 
‘The Lady of the Lamp’, ‘This was a Children’s Ward’, ‘The Sagging 
Floor’, ‘The Queen in Shelterland’, and ‘The Helping Hand’. 

In years to come this little book will enable posterity to realize 
what London men and women of all classes and occupations have 
endured, and are still enduring, in these war years. 


The Early Bible Christians (Wesley Historical Society Lecture, 1941). 
By Richard Pyke. (The Epworth Press. 1s. 3d.) 
This exceedingly slender volume is the seventh Wesley Historical 
Society Lecture, and its very brevity indicates the necessity to provide 
a further and amplified record of the worthies it mentions, with many 
more. Mr. Pyke admirably plays the part of Methodist Old Mortality. 
With the rush and pressure of things to-day the founders and pillars of 
a small Connexion, fast falling into historical obscurity, become un- 
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deservedly forgotten. Mr. Pyke not unnaturally takes pride in recalling 
that the Bible Christian Denomination possessed an origin without 
rancour. Though a sorry period followed in which the forcefulness of 
personality brought trouble upon a growing church, almost alone 
among the ‘sects’ the Bible Christians arose naturally, and without 
the hurt of another cause. Curiously, this small record bears no tribute 
to Billy Bray. One would have thought no lecture too short, on its 
theme, for a reference to that quaint character. What is, perhaps, a 
real omission at this stage of Methodist development, with former 
Bible Christians rapidly diminishing in number, is the absence of 
any explanation of the relatively odd name borne by the small denomina- 
tion. Members of the Wesley Historical Society will all know the story, 
but this Lecture is written in commendably popular style, and will be 
read undoubtedly by a very large number of younger Methodists, 
The place of women preachers in the Bible Christian communion 
receives fine emphasis in the Lecture, and that good and gracious 
clergyman, Daniel Evans, who suffered much for his sympathy with 
the young cause, has a noble tribute paid to him. Few ‘lectures’ 
published by the churches have provided a richer beginning of study 
than our present subject. 
WILFRID H. BourRNE 


What about Heaven? By W. Graham Scroggie, D.p. (Edin.) (Pickering 
& Inglis. 3s. 6d.) 

Here is an attempt on the part of Dr. Scroggie at a plain statement of 
what the Bible says about the life after death. Written from the back- 
ground of grievous personal loss and long years of intimate acquaintance 
with the Scriptures, his book is remarkable for its clear and unequi- 
vocable statement. It is rather too clear and unequivocable. His 
exegesis is often questionable. The principle upon which the judge- 
ment of Matthew xxv. 31-46 is conducted, for example, is interpreted 
as the way in which different nations treat the Jews! Unfaithful 
Christians ‘will never have to face judgement on the sin question’. 
At the same time, this is so honest and exhaustive a study from the 
fundamentalist position that all criticism is silenced in our sympathy 
for a great man’s sorrow. 


Conscience and Liberty. By Robert S. W. Pollard. (Allen & Unwin. 
Cloth, 4s. 6d.; Paper, 2s. 6d.) 

This is a first-class, clear, concise and documented defence of liberty of 
opinion. It bears ample evidence of wide reading and profound 
conviction. The author marshals his evidence, both historical and 
ethical, with the skill of a lawyer. He contends that ‘freedom of 
conscience, freedom of liberty of opinion and freedom of democracy 
cannot be separated. In the end they stand or fall together’. 
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BRITISH 


Religion in Education (July, 1941).—This issue reflects the 
concern felt by educationalists in their task of presenting Religion to 
Youth. Articles on ‘What is meant by a Christian Education’ from 
Canon Hodgson, ‘Christianity and the Education of the Future’ by 
Dr. W. F. Lofthouse, and ‘Public School Religion’ by the Headmaster 
of Tonbridge School, form the main part of the July number. The 
first and third papers were given to Associations of Teachers and were 
followed by discussions. A report of these would add much to the value 
of the articles presented. The Editor contributes a+ foreword on 
‘Experientia Docet’. The contributions as a whole leave us with the 
feeling that much is wrong in religious education and many dif- 
ficulties have to be surmounted before a solution is found. What that 
solution is, is hard to say from these papers. The Lesson Notes on the 
New Testament by Miss Margaret Avery are very good and the book 
reviews and annotations are well written. 

‘The Round Table’ (June).—The seventh war issue of this Empire 
Quarterly Review is marked by clear insight as to the well-being and 
courage of the Commonwealth of Nations. In the opening survey of 
the Riddle of 1941, the contributor reviews the war effort so far this 
year and summarizes what must be done. The tribute paid to the Senior 
Service has been well earned by the Navy, and the work of General 
Wavell’s army in the Nile is presented with a breadth of view which 
indicates both the success and the defeat as part of the fortunes of 
war. The way to win as outlined here emphasizes the part played by 
the moral forces in which the Nazi regime has added to the weakness 
of the German power, and stresses that its overlordship of Europe 
will not be of long duration. Our task is to see that it does not survive 
the peace. The evidence goes to show that mechanized forces lose 
their nerve. A striking comparison is made between Hitler’s present 
campaign and that of Napoleon. The call is for more and better 
organization if we are to achieve the victory. The latest account of the 
strategy of the war is bound to suffer from the speed at which things 
move in these days, and in some respects the writer is almost prophetic. 
The challenge to sea power is far flung, but it is being met. The recoil 
in Libya is explained in the light of Greece and Crete; the Italian 
recovery of Albania through German aid, when they had been almost 
ousted, is only explicable on that score. Italian East Africa is a sphere 
of consistent success on difficult terrain; the Balkan campaign is a 
resultant of unpreparedness and divided loyalties. Crete had not been 
occupied by the enemy when this article was written in one of the darker 
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hours of the long day of battle. Since then notable success in Syria and 
Irak and the new phase of the Russian invasion has altered the setting. 

The problems of reconstruction at home are imminent, even in war 
time, and the decision will have to be made as to the nature of the town 
planning, either in rebuilding or re-siting our cities. There is need for 
a central planning authority, in which there shall be local co-operation. 

Rather outside the usual programme of The Round Table is a fine 
article on Yugoslavia, the tragedy of honour. That distressful area 
has suffered much, but will recover. Of India in the post-war world 
we must look beyond the present deadlock and consider what her 
position is likely to be in the world that emerges from the War. There 
are many problems of nationality, of position, and of aspiration, to all 
of which must be added the conflicting religious ideals of that Empire. 
Certain it is that if India can present a united and concrete programme, 
the British Democracies will welcome her in the common task of making 
and maintaining peace in the post-war world. The Budget, difficult 
as it has been to construct, and more difficult as it is to criticize, is 
here outlined, but the outline is temporary, for there is need in war 
finance of sudden adjustment if we are to maintain our hold on reality. 
Victory is necessary if we are to outride the financial maelstrom. 
America’s gathering strength is described, and it is plain that the best 
capacity for team work in that virile nation is now being harnessed 
to the saving of the world for democracy. Ireland is still distressful 
in its terrorism, burdened by its neutrality and hammered through the 
necessary blockade of the Free State. We believe that, despite it all, 
there is an element of reason which may, in the days to come, work out 
a fairer future for Ireland than now seems possible. 


The Congregational Quarterly (July).—Principal W. Bardsley 
Brash contributes an intimate sketch of James Rendel Harris, whose 
devotional books he considers one of the richest pastures of devotional 
literature. ‘Vitality and Peace’ are named as the most characteristic 
qualities of Dr. Harris. Mr. W. H. Rowe writes on ‘Music in the Free 
Churches’ and Mr. S. Lavington Hart on ‘Looking Back Seventy-five 
Years’. This number contains Mr. Bernard L. Manning’s sermon, 
‘The Burial of the Dead’, preached to the students in Cheshunt College, 
and the Editor’s challenging address, ‘A Glorious Church’, delivered 
on vacating the Chair of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales. In a brief article, ‘The Sunday School and the Future’, Mr. 
W. R. Niblett discusses The Family Church, a recent experiment in 
Christian education. Contributions by Dr. C. J. Cadoux and the Rev. 
H. Bulcock provide the correspondence on ‘Theological Liberalism 
Answers the Challenge’. 


The Hibbert Journal (July, 1941).—This number opens with a 
long article by Julian S. Huxley on ‘The Growth of a Group-Mind in 
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Britain under the Influence of War’, in which it is made plain how it 
has been made possible to witness the rapid permeation and spread 
of new ideas until they become in a real sense collective, part of a 
group-thought and a group-will. Professor W. H. Norton, Cornell 
College, Iowa, writes on ‘Evolution and the Wave of the Future’; 
the latter part of the title is the name of the little book by Mrs. Linberg 
which has hada great run in the States. ‘The Waras the Judgement of God’ 
is the subject of Professor Corkey’s survey, in which he acknowledges 
our social evils and irreligion as bad enough, but that they are not the 
source of our present woe. The writer declares the judgement of God 
is directed primarily not against low morals, but against bad politics; 
how the two are separated at this time of day is not explained. The 
‘Coptic Church of Egypt’, ‘Ethics and Belief in God’, ‘Suffering in 
Peace and in War’, are further subjects of this number testifying to 
the usual wide sweep of the Journal’s contributors. “Survey of Recent 
Philosophical and Theological Literature’, by Dr. S. H. Mellone, and 
Reviews, complete the feast of reading. 


AMERICAN 

Religion in Life (Summer Number, 1941).—This issue is much 
concerned with the war, since America is facing the problems raised 
by the struggle for freedom. The Archibishop of York writes convin- 
cingly of ‘The Hope of a New World’ which will come by the repentance 
and regeneration of the Old. ‘The Conscientious Objector in American 
Law’ is discussed by Dr. Gia Russo, and then an exiled professor, 
J. L. Hromadka, writes of ‘Central Europe and the Present Tragedy’. 
He points out that the smaller countries have preserved the vital 
elements of the Christian heritage and are the hope of the post-War 
world. In his paper on ‘The Christian’s Choice in Time of War’ Dr. 
Robert S. Fitch emphasizes the difficulty of Christian ethics and calls 
for all the discrimination, love, and courage possible in the situation. 
‘From Canterbury to Calvary’ is a scholarly contribution by Dean E. 
Marlatt. Troy Organ gives point to the worth of fearsome things in a 
good account of ‘The Fascination of the Terrible’. The importance of the 
use and circulation of the Bible both at home and overseas is clearly 
stated by Dr. North of the American Bible Society as good strategy 
in the Christian enterprise. ‘The Forward Movement of the Church 
in the United States’ is outlined by Dr. J. C. Baker and ‘The Menace 
of War to Chinese Missions and Missionaries’ is shown by Dr. W. C. 
Fairfield who pleads for the establishment of a vital, indigenous 
Christian Church. ‘The ismand Pragmatic Naturalism’ is the subject 
of a comprehensive, philosophical paper by Professor J. S. Pennepacker. 
Articles on ‘The Spirit of Greece,’ ‘The Christ of the Gospels’, and ‘The 
Validity of Religious Knowledge’ complete an ample issue, which is as 
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refreshing as it is challenging. Fiction and books are reviewed with | 
much skill and insight. 


The Journal of Religion (April, 1941).—The four articles which 
form the body of the April number of the Journal of Religion maintain | 
its high standard. Miss Georgia Harkness writes on ‘Theology in 
Religious Education’. She hopes to reach a unity of purpose in the 
theologian and the religious educator. She argues that religious 
education must come to terms with, and build upon, the truest and 
most Christian theology. If both the theologians and the teachers | 
will work together they will be mutually enriched and those taught 
will gain light and power. Professor R. H. Bainton offers an interesting 
study of ‘The Left Wing of the Reformation’ in which he outlines the 
elements of social and religious radicalism in the movement. Dr, 
Donald W. Riddle’s contribution deals with ‘The Influence of Environ- 
ment on the Growing Gospel Tradition’. He describes how the circum- 
stances in which the Gospel materials took form influenced the tradition 
of the words and deeds of Jesus. The fourth article is a fine essay by 
Miss D. Lloyd Gilbert and the late Professor Russell Pope on ‘The Abbé 
(Fénelon) and the Lady (Madame Guyon)’. 


The Moslem World (July, 1941).—The Editor pays a worthy 
tribute to the memory of K. G. Pfander, of whom this is the centenary 
year. His record of controversial advocacy for Christ with the Moslems 
has never been surpassed. Dr. C. F. Gates stresses the spiritual needs 
of the Turks, exposed as they are to the anti-religious propaganda of 
the Totalitarian governments. Islam, in addition, is losing its hold on 
the Turks. They need spiritual as well as material supplies. The 
appeal of the Muslim world to the Christian is one of the most compelling” 
before the Church to-day, says Dr. E. W. Capen in his persuasive 
article, in which he calls us to face the task of living together for the 
Moslems in a new spirit. In apt sequence, Herrick B. Young urges that 
despite the comparatively poor response to Moslem Missions there should | 
be a fresh approach along new lines. Love in action and life must over- 
ride dialectic and controversy. The importance of the work in Malaya 
is emphasized by Alexander McLeich, whose figures and details are 
impressive. A German missionary, Dr. E. F. Voehringer, writes] 
artlessly of his contacts with Moslems in Togoland. Samuel S. Haas) 
contributes an interesting account of the creation of Man as recorded 
in the Koran. The Alfiyya of Ibn Malik provides an excellent insight 
into the most advanced stage attained by grammatical science and) 
Dr. S. Glazer thinks it should form a fundamental text in Islami¢ 
studies. In the course of an article on Intercession in Islam, translated 
by C. R. Pittman, the belief is stated that Mahomet will intercede at 
the Resurrection for Muslims. 
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PAVAVAVATAVATA' 


‘Situated as they are In all parts of 
the country, it is not surprising that 
some of the thirty-two Branches of 
the National Children’s Home have 

suffered as the result of enemy action. 
Fortunately, none of the children or 
sealf has been injured. 


‘The renovation of damaged prop- 
erty ts an added burden, but the 
main concern of the Children’s Home 
1s, as it always has been, the repair 
of lives broken by misfortune. in 
this constructive task we need your 


sympathy and support. Please help 
us to carry on. 
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EACH WITH ‘ACCIDENT INSUOR- 
“ANCE SOUPON 


HE VEST POCKET DIARY 
oo Set eae i Sock for the vest 


— “LEYMAN’S POCKET 
BOOK AND DIARY 
With Methodist and general informa- 
tion, Cash Account, etc, Size $4” x 3°. 

No. 6; a 
- + 2/10 net 
No, 7 Phrvieay with caap - 3/2 net 


3 THE MINISTER'S POCKET 


* Size SY XH. @ pp. of Records, 
Schedules, etc. Diary continued to 


THE MINISTER’S POCKET 
DIARY 
eh rae. ag ronan pot 
Size 53° x Diary continved to end 
ae 1943 
No, 12: Plovinsin, with metal 
res 
No. 13, Plaviusin, limp, 
- #ound corners 


- 32 net 


The follov are-also available in 
“black » Bilt edges: 
No. 106/3; No. 11 5/11, No. 12 5/8: 
‘No. 13 5/4 
Rap: Sie: 21. adlammaa purchase tax 














s CHRISTIANS. (Tihs Wesley Wimoricat Society Lectury 


is. 3d, net 
$ AGAIN. A Book for the Bombed. H. L. Gee. 


ls, net 




















